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Art 1. 1. Travels in Brazil, in the Years 1817—1820. Undertaken 
by Command of H. M. the King of Bavaria. By Dr. John Bapt. 
Von Spix, and Dr. C. F. Phil. Von Martius. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
pp. xxil. 626. (Plates.) Price 1]. 4s. London. 1824. 

2. Journal of a Voyage to Brazil, and Residence there, during Part 
ofthe Years 1821, 1822, and 1823. By Maria Graham. 4to. 
pp: 336. (Plates.) Price 21, 2s. London. 1824, 

8. Travels in Brazil, in the Years 1815, 1816, 1817. By Prince 
Maximilian, of Wied Neuwied. Illustrated with Plates. Part I. 
to. pp. 336. London. 1820. 


F all the acts of the late Emperor of the French and of 
Elba, that which has been followed by the most perma- 
nently important and beneficial consequences, is his invasion 
of Portugal,—an unprincipled, unprovoked aggression, from 
which he derived no advantage, but which, by compelling the 
Prince Regent to seek an asylum in his transatlantic dependen- 
ces, produced the sudden transformation of a feeble, disor- 
ganized colony intoa kingdom. That kingdom, lost to Portu- 
gil through the same madness and wickedness in her cortes 
and ministers, that had before been displayed by an English 
administration with similar results, has now become an indepen- 
dent empire, gigantic in extent, of almost boundless physical 
resources, the second only in importance, if not in population, 
of the mighty three which almost share among them the New 
World: Mexico boasts of nearly double the population of 
Brazil, but this proportion is not likely to continue long ;. ahd 
inevery other respect, in its geographical osition, its diver- 
‘ified surface, its fine climate, its innumerable springs and na- 
vigable rivers, its fertile soil and rich variety of productions, 
the dominions of Don Pedro the First comprise the most valu- 
ble portion of the western continent. 
Yet, for npwards of fifty centuries was that vast continent 
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locked up in mysterious secresy from civilised man. All the 
operations of nature were carned on, during that long period, 
beneath the sun and stars of tropical skies,—vast rivers were 
forming for themselves new channels, and conquering new land 
from the ocean, bays were being changed to lakes, and lakes 
to plains, forests were springiug up and crumbling to decay, or 
falling a prey to the lightning, their ashes supplying the soil of 
future forests,—and countless generations of the free tenants 
of these magnificent wilds were coming into existence and 
passing away; and ofall these transactions, our half of the 
globe was as unconscious as if they had taken place in a re- 
mote planet. And in that hemisphere, there was no poet to 
sing of them, no historian to record them, no philosopher to 
interpret them. The only human eye that they ever met, was 
the unsteady, unintelligent glance of the polar savage or the 
wild hunter of the central plains. And to that scattered frag. 
ment of the human race, all that was passing in what called it- 
self the world, all that makes up the history of man, was utterly 
unknown. The Assyrian, the Persian, the Grecian, the Romanen- 
pires rose and fell without in the slightest degree aflecting them. 
And this earth was made the theatre of the most stupendous 
transaction in the universe, without their ever hearing of the 
event,—if, indeed America had, at that period, received its first 
inhabitants. Had this new world been known to exist, the sim- 
ple fact being handed down by tradition or discovered by reves 
lation, while its situation, and productions, and inhabitants re- 
mained unknown, one can conceive with what intense curiosity 
the imagination would have dwelt upon the idea, and what 
various speculations would have been indulged respecting the 
moral condition of human beings in that world unknown, At 
length, the veil was lifted up, and discovered the other side 
of the earth, glowing in all the beauty of its first creation; but 
death was there, and the parent of death, and the hideous fea- 
tures of our degraded nature too evidently betrayed their a 
finity to the men of the old world. It might seem to be one 
reason that the knowledge of these regions was so long with 
held, that the fall of man might be more strikingly exhibited 
there in contrast with the beauty of an earthly paradise. There, 
human nature is seen in her unsophisticated simplicity, uncor 
rupted by priest-craft and the artificial institutions of civil 
society ; and there, it has been established by indubitable tes 
timony, man approaches nearest to the brute, or rather sinks 
below the brute, in feeding upon his fellow. 
A little more than three centuries ago, the existence of th 
American continent was unknown, unless to the amphibiow 
savages of the North-eastern extremity of Asia. The fis 
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settlement on the coast of Brazil, was made in 1503. Rio de 
Janeiro, the present capital, was not colonized till 1560. Its 
gold and diamond mines, which constituted the chief impor- 
tance of the colony in the estimation of the mother country, 
were not discovered till the close of the next century, after the 
country had been for two hundred years in the possession of 
Portugal. At the beginning of the present century, this im- 
mense territory, extending over thirty-eight degrees of latitude, 
and thirty-seven of longitude, and comprising ‘three millions of 
square miles, contained only twelve cities, sixty-six towns, and 
notone million of inhabitants. A hundred millions might, it 
is calculated, derive the means of subsistence from the soil. 
The whole extent of the cultivated lands does not as yet exceed 
20,000 square miles, not a hundred and fiftieth part of the sur- 
face. So mighty, however, has been the impetus given to the 
progress of civilization in this country, by the transfer of the 
seat of government from Lisbon to Rio, and the subsequent 
political events, that the population has, within twenty years, 
risen to four millions, chiefly in consequence of the extensive 
emigrations which have taken place from Europe and North 
America. The rising greatness of this country, which is onl 

beginning to attract its due share of attention, forms one of the 
most interesting objects of political speculation. 

The travels of Mr. Mawe*, Mr. Lindley, Mr. Kostert, and 
Mr. Luccock{, had made us partially acquainted with some 
portions of this vast territory, more particularly with the 
northern coast in the neighbourhood of Pernambuco and 
Porto Seguro, with Minas ‘Geraes and Rio de Janeiro, the 
sandy shores of Rio Grande do Sul, and the vast grazing-lands 
ofsouthern Brazil. The present works supply a very interest - 
ing addition to our information with regard to the capital and its 
vicinity, and the adjoining provinces of St. Paulo and Espiritu 
Santo. 

Prince Maximilian of Wied Neuwied, the first of these tra- 
vellers in order of time, sailed from London in May 1815. 
His object in crossing the Atlantic appears to have been purely 
scientific, and his pursuits those of the Naturalist. He staid a 
very short time in the capital. 


‘ However agreeable,’ he says, ‘ a more protracted stay in the ca- 
pital might have proved, it was not consistent with my plan‘to reniain 
there long, as the riches of nature are only to be found in fields and 
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* Eclectic Review, Old Series, Vol. VIII. Part. II. 
t Eclectic Review, New Series, Vol. VII. p. 116. 
t lbid. Vol, XVI. p. 193. 
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forests. Through the aid of government, whose wishes were carried 
into effect in the most obliging manner by the Count Da Barca, | 
was enabled to make my preparations for my departure without any 
loss of time. My passports and letters of recommendation to the 
several captains-general were more favourable than had probably ever 
been given to any preceding traveller. The magistrates were eo- 
joined to give us every assistance in forwarding our collections tj 
Rio, to provide beasts of burden, soldiers, and other persons, if neces. 
sary. Two scientific Germans, Messrs. Sellow and Freyreiss, well 
acquainted with the language and customs of the country, joined me 
for the purpose of our making an exploratory tour along the east coast 
to Caravellas. We had purchased sixteen mules, each of which car. 
ried two wooden chests, covered with raw ox-hides to preserve them 
from rain and damp: we also engaged ten men to take care of the 
animals, and act as hunters. All were armed, and thus we set out, 
provided with a sufficient stock of ammunition, and all the requisites 
for collecting subjects of natural history, part of which L had very ua- 
necessarily brought with me from Europe.’ 


This will be thought botanizing in grand style; but the trath 
is, that when a naturalist takes the field in the uncleared forests, 
swanips, or mountain districts of Brazil, he has no easy cam. 
paign before him. He will find his gun his best companion, 
for he must live by it; and though it will not keep off the 
mosquitoes, it may be of service in defending him from the 
ounce, the more formidable reptile, and the Indian. Prince 
Maximilian selected the eastern coast for his route, on account 
of its being hitherto quite unknown or at least undescribed; 
and it was one of his main objects, to satisfy his curiosity te 
specting the remains of the aboriginal tribes, who are still to 
be found there in their primitive barbarism. The tract, though 
abounding with objects interesting to the naturalist, presented, 
in other respects, few attractions. . We are indebted, however, 
to his praiseworthy determination to break new cround, for 
very material corrections ofthe map, and additions to our 
geographical knowledge respecting the line of coast between 
the fifteenth and twenty-third parallels of south latitude. We 
know not for what reason only half of the work is laid before 
the public in the English translation, or why ths ex ensive 
mode of publication has been adopted. The French ransla- 
tor has given the whole work im three octavo volumes*, accom 
panied, indeed, or enrich?, with a ‘ superb atlas,’ but the plates 
might have been reduced to the dimensions of an octavo page 
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* «* Voyage au Brésil dans les Années 1815, 1816, and 1817. Par 


S. A. S. Maximilien, Prince de Wied Neuwied. Traduit de l’Alle 
mand, par J. B. B. Eyries.”” 3 vols. 8vo, with Atlas. Paris, 1822 
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without any disadvantage. The present volume (which is in- 
sinuated, ou the fly- leat, to be Part I., though the cireum- 
stance does not appear on the title-page) contains the narrative 
of his Highness’s journey from Rio to the plains of Goytacazes ; 
his visit to the ludian village of St. Fidelis, and to the wild 
Purics on the other bank of the Parahyba ; lis journey to the 
Rio Doce and voyage up that river to the small settlement 
which bears the name of the enterprising and unfortunate 
Conde de Linhares; and his travels still further northward to 
the Rio Grande de Belmonte in lat. 15°. 30’. S., and visit to the 
Botucudoes in the neighbourhood of that river. The next 
chapter of the original contains an interesting and minute 
notice of this savage tribe, the sum of his observations daring 
his stay in that part: it ought, therefore, to have been given in 
the present volume. His Highness thence proceeded northward 
as far as the Rio Itahype in the province of Bahia: striking 
into the interior, he traversed the forests to the confines of 
Minas Geraes, and then returned to Bahia, from which port he 
sailed for Europe. London could detain him but a few days. 
He had been absent three years, and we lke to notice his | im- 
patience till he gets to Aix-la-Chapelle. ‘ It was in this town,’ 
he says, ‘ that ‘L be ‘ran again to hear German spoken, and I 
‘soon after arrived in my country on the banks of the Rhine.’ 
The expedition of the two pe Sm learned German travellers, 
was undertaken, as is duly set forth, by command of the king 
of Bavaria. * Attachment to his majesty and the sciences, 
was, they say, ‘ the guardian genius’ that guided them amid 
the dangers and fatigues of so extensive a journey through a 
part of the world so imperfectly known, and brought them 
back in safety to their native land. Their loyalty seems 
either to have stood to them instead of Providence, or to have 
secured the Divine protection ; and ‘ penetrated with feelings 
‘of the profoundest gratitude,’ they ‘ venture respectfully to 
offer the first fruits of their mission to the best of kings.’ 
The present volumes contain the first part only of their travels, 
comprising their voyage to Rio, their journey thence to St. 
Paulo, and from St. Paulo to Villa Rica in Minas Geraes. The 
following is given by the Translator, who has performed his 
task with unusual care and ability, as the outline of the latter 


part of their travels, the personal narrative of which 1s in the 
press, 
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‘ The fatigues that they had to endure in the sequel of their expe- 
dition having brought on severe illness, they rested for a time in the 
capitania of Maranham, whence, as soon as they were sufficiently re- 
covered, they proceeded to the island of St. Louis, and after a six 
days’ voyage by sea, from that place, landed at Para, Having at 
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length reached the banks of the majestic and immense river of the 
Amazons, bounded by a lofty and evergreen forest, they had attained 
the chief object of their wishes; and setting out on the ist of 
August 1819, proceeded along the bank of the stream, (amidst a 
chaos of floating islands, falling masses of the banks, immense trunks 
of trees carried down by the current, the cries and screams of count. 
less multitudes of monkeys and birds, shoals of turtles, crocodiles, 
and fish, gloomy forests full of parasite ea and palms, with tribes 
of wandering Indians on the banks, marked and disfigured in various 
manners, according to their fancies, )till they reached the settlement 
of Panxis, where, at the distance of 500 miles up the country, the 
tide of the sea is still visible, and the river, contined to the breadth 
of a quarter of a league, of unfathomable depth. They then jour. 
neyed to the mouth of the Rio Negro. From this place every thing 
becomes tore wild, and the river of the Amazons resumes its ancient 
name of Solimoés, which it had from a nation now extinct. The 
travellers had chosen the most favourable season of the year, when 
the numerous sandy islands, which are at other times covered, rising 
above the now low water, invited the inhabitants of the surrounding 
tracts, who piled up in heaps the new-laid turtles’ eggs, out of which, 
by the aid of water and rum, they prepared the finest oil, 
‘ At the town of Ega on the Kio Tefle the two travellers separated, 
Dr. Martius proceeded up the collateral stream, the Japura, over 
came, by the most painful exertions, the cataracts and the rocks on 
the river, and at length arrived at the foot of the mountain Arascoara, 
in the middle of the southern continent, separated from Quito only 
by the Cordilleras. Dr. Spix proceeded up the main stream, crossed 
the broad rivers Jurua and Jurahy, and the Spanish river Ica, and 
penetrated at length, through clouds of poisoned arrows discharged 
hy the Indians, and of venomous insects, through contagious diseases, 
and threatening mountain torrents, to the mouth of the river Jupary, 
at the last Portuguese settlement of Tabatiaga, on the frontiers of 
Peru, where he heard the language of the Incas. Had _ the two tra- 
vellers prosecuted their enterprise a few weeks longer, they would 
have reached the opposite shores of the South American continent. 
But to effect this, they needed the permission of the viceroy of Peru, 
and the time allowed them for their journey, would not permit them 
to extend it further. ‘hey again turned to the east, and the stream 
carried them down so rapidly that they arrived in five days at the 
place, trom which it had cost a full month’s exertion to work their 
way up the river. After several lateral excursions, which amply te 
paid their labour, they again reached Para on the 16th of April 
1820. The object of their mission was completed; the continent 
had been traversed from 24° south latitude to the Equator, and under 
the line, from Para to the eastern frontier of Peru; an incredible 
store of natural treasures, and of curious information had been ac- 
quired. It is a most gratifying circumstance, that all their collec 
tions, without a single exception, have arrived safe, and in perfect 
preservation at Munich, where His Majesty the King of Bavaria has 
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had them all scientifically arranged, according to the several divisions 
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of the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, in a noble building 
firted up expressly for their reception, under the appropriate name of 
the Brazilian Museum, of which the indefatigable travellers, to whom 
it owes its existence, are most deservedly appointed conservators.’ 

ol. lL. pp. xi—xiv. 


The present portion of the work will, however, be found 
very interesting. The reader must not, indeed, expect to find 
in Dr. Von Spix or his colleague, another Humboldt: they are 
two sober naturalists, a very respectable and useful order of 
persons, though not always the most enlarged in their views, 
or the most amusing in their communications. The work is 
more learned, but less lively, better written, but has less ad- 
venture and novelty, than the performance of his Serene High- 
ness of Wied Neuwied ; they took wholly different routes, how- 
ever, and their reports serve to illustrate each other. Perhaps 
we cannot give a better specimen of the performance of the Ba- 
varian professors, than the following striking description of a 
Brazilian forest. 


‘ The primeval forests, which stand as testimonies of the creative 
energy of the new continent, in all their original wildness, and still 
unprofaned by human hands, are called, in Brazil, virgin forests. In 
them, European coolness refreshes the wanderer, and at the same 
time the image of the most luxuriant profusion. The never-ceas- 
ing power of vegetation makes the trees shoot up to a majestic height ; 
and, not contented with these gigantic primeval monuments, nature 
calls forth upon every stem, a new creation of numerous verdant, 
flowering, parasite plants. Instead of the uniform ati | of species 
in the forests of Europe, especially in the north, there is here an in- 
finite diversity in the forms of stems, leaves, and blossoms. Almost 
every one of these sovereigns of the forest is distinguished, in the 
total effect of the picture, from its neighbour. While the silk-cotton 
tree (bombax pentandrum), partly armed with strong thorns, begins 
ata considerable height from the ground to spread out its thick arms, 
and its digitated leaves are grouped in light and airy masses, the lux- 
uriant lecythis, and the Brazilian anda shoot out at a less height, 
many branches profusely covered with leaves, which unite to form a 
verdant arcade. The jacaranda (rose-wood tree) attracts the eye by 
the lightness of its double-feathered leaves; the large gold-coloured 
flowers of this tree and the ipe (bignonia chrysantha), dazzle by their 
om contrasted with the 9 reen of the foliage. ‘The spon- 
1as arches its pennated leaves into light oblong forms. A very pe- 
culiar and most striking effect in the picture is that produced by the 
trumpet tree (cecropia peltata) among the other lofty forms of the 
forest: the smooth ash-grey stems rise, slightly bending, to a consider- 
able height, and spread out at the top into verticillate branches, 
which have at the extremities large tufts of deeply lobated white 
leaves. The flowering cesalpinia ; the airy laurel ; the lofty geoffreea ; 
€ soap-trecs with their shining leaves ; the slender Barbadoes cedar ; 
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the ormosia with its pennated leaves ; the tapia or garlic pear-tree; 
so called from the strong smell of its bark ; the maina; and a thoy. 
sand not yet described trees are mingled confusedly together, forming 
groupes agreeably contrasted by the diversity of their forms and tints, 
Here and there, the dark crown of a Chilian fir among the lighter 
green, appears like a stranger amid the natives of the tropics ; while 
the towering stems of the palms with their waving crowns, are an in. 
comparable ornament of the forests, the beauty and majesty of which 
no language can describe. 

‘ If the eye turns from the proud forms of those ancient denizens 
of the forest, to the more humble and lower which clothe the ground 
with a rich verdure, it is delighted with the splendour and gay variety 
of the flowers. The purple blossoms of the rhexia, profuse clusters 
of the melastoma, myrtles, and the eugenia, the delicate foliage of 
many rubiacew and ardisiw, their pretty flowers blended with the sin- 
rularly formed leaves of the hotline, the conchocarpus, the reed- 
ike dwarf palms, the brilliant spadix of the costus, the ragged hedges 
of the maranta, from which a squamous fern rises, the magnificent 
stiftia, thorny solana, large flowering gardenias and coutereas, en- 
livened with garlands of mikania and bignonia, the far-spreading 
shoots of the mellitluous paullinias, dalechampias, and the baubhinia 
with its strangely lobated leaves ; strings of the leafless milky Benes 
(bind weed), which descend from the highest summits of the trees, 
or closely twine round the strongest trunks, and gradually kill them; 
lastly, those parasitical plants by which old trees are invested with the 
garment of youth, the grotesque species of the pothos and the arum, 
the superb flowers of the orchidea, the bromelias which catch the 
rain water, the tillandsia, hanging down like lichen pulmonarius, and a 
multiplicity of strangely formed ferns; all these admirable produc- 
tions combine to form a scene which alternately fills the European 
naturalist with delight and astonishment. 

* But the animal kingdom which peoples those ancient forests, is 
not less distinguished than the vegetable world. The naturalist who 
is here for the first time, does not know whether he shall most admire 
the forms, hues, or voices of the animals, except at noon, when all 
living creatures in the torrid zone seck shade and repose, and whena 
solemn silence is diffused over the scene, illumined by the dazaling 
beams of the sun, every hour of the day calls into action a distmet 
race of animals. The morning is ushered in by the howling of the 
monkeys, the high and deep notes of the tree-frogs and toads, the 
monotonous chirp of the grasshoppers and locusts. When the rising 
sun has dispelled the mists which preceded it, all creatures rejoice 
in the return of day. The wasps leave their long nests which hang 
down from the branches; the ants issue from their dwellings, curiously 
built of clay, with which they cover the trees, and commence theit 
journey on the paths they have made for themselves, as is done also by 
the termites which cast up the earth high and far around. The gaye* 
butterflies, rivalling in splendour the colours of the rainbow, espect 
ally numerous hesperiz, flutter from flower to flower, or seek their food 


on the roads, or, collected in separate companies, on the banks o! the 
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cool streams. The blue shining Menelaus, Nestor, Adonis, Laertes, the 
bluish-white Idea, and the large Eurylochus with its ocellated wings, 
hover like birds between the green bushes in the moist valleys. The 
Feronia, with rustling wings, flies rapidly from tree to tree, while the 
owl-moth (noctua strax) the largest of the moth kind, sits immovably 
on the trunk with outspread wings awaiting the approach of evening. 
Myriads of the most brilliant beetles buzz in the air, and sparkle 
like jewels on the fresh green of the leaves, or on the siitineh 
flowers. Meantime, agile lizards, remarkable for their form, size, 
and brilliant colours, and dark coloured, poisonous, or harmless ser- 
pents, which exceed in splendour the enamel of the flowers, glide 
out of the leaves, the hollows of the trees, and holes in the ground, 
and creeping up the stems, bask in the sun, and lie in wait for insects 
and birds. From this moment all is life and activity. Squirrels and 
troops of gregarious monkeys issue inquisitively from the interior of 
the woods to the plantations, and leap, whistling and chattering, from 
tree to tree Gallinaceous jacues, hoccoes, and pigeons leave the 
branches, and wander about on the moist ground in the woods. Other 
birds of the most singular forms, and of the most superb plumage, 
flutter singly or in companies through the fragrant bushes. The 
green, blue, or red parrots, assembled on the tops of the trees, or 
flying towards the plantations and islands, fill the air with their screams. 
The toucan, sitting on the extreme branches, rattles with his large, 
hollow bill, and in loud, plaintive tones calls for rain. The busy 
orioles creep out of their long. pendent, bag-shaped nests to visit the 
orange-trees, and their sentinels announce with aloud screaming cry 
the approach of man. The fly-catchers, sitting uloof, watching for 
insects, dart from the trees and shrubs, and with rapid flight catch the 
hovering menelaus, or the shining flies, as they buzz by. Meantime, 
the amorous thrush (furdus Orpheus), concealed in the thicket, pours 
forthher joy inastrain of beautifal melody ; the chattering manakins, call- 
ing from the close bushes, sometimes here, sometimes there, in the full 
tones of the nightingale, amuse themselves in misleading the hunters; 
and the woodpecker makes the distant forests resound while he pecks 
the bark from the trees. Above all these strange voices, the metallic 
tones of the urapenga (or guiraponga) sound from the tops of the 
highest trees, resembling the strokes of the hammer on the anvil, 
which appearing nearer or more remote according to the position of 
the songster, fill the wanderer with astonishment. While thus every 
living creature by its actions and voice greets the splendour of the day, 
the delicate humming-birds, rivalling 10 beauty and lustre diamonds, 
emeralds, and sapphires, hover round the brightest flowers. 

‘ When the sun goes down, most of the animals retire to rest: 
only the slender deer, the shy pecari, the timid agouti, ard the tapir 
still graze around ; the nasua and the opossum, and the cunning ani- 
mals of the feline race, steal through the obscurity of the wood, watch- 
Ing for prey ; till at last, the howling monkeys, the sloth with a cry as of 
one in distress, the croaking frogs, and the chirping grasshoppers with 
their monotonous note, conclude the day. ‘The cries of the macuc, 
Me capueira, and the goat-sucker (caprimulgus), and the bass tones 
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of the bull-frog, announce the approach of night. Millions of luwi. 
nous beetles now begin to fly about like ignes fatu:z, and the blood. 
sucking bats hover like phantoms in the protound darkness of the 
night.’ Vol. L. pp. 238—49. 


As a companion picture, we must make room for the deserip- 
tion given by the same travellers, of the varied sounds and 
sights athorded by a plain in the province of Minas Geraes, 


‘ How different are the feelings of the traveller when he passes 
from the dark low forests into the free and open tracts! On these 
serene and tranquil heights the noisy inhabitants of the wood are 
mute; we no longer hear the howling of herds of monkeys, the in. 
cessant screams of innumerable parrots, orioles, and toucans, the 
far-sounding hammering of the wood-peckers, the metallic notes 
of the uraponga, the full tones of manakins, the cry of the hoccoes, 
jacues, &c. The more numerous are the humming-birds, buzzing like 
Gee round the flowering shrubs; gay butterflies fluttering over the 
rippling streams; numerous wasps flying in and out of their lo 
nests hanging suspended to the trees; and large hornets (morim- 
bondos ) hovering over the ground, which is undermined to a 
extent with their cells. The red.capped and hooded fly-catcher, the 
barbudos (the barbets), little sparrow bhawies, the rusty red or spotted 
caboré (Brazilian owl), bask on the shrubs during the heat of noon, 
and watch, concealed among the branches, for the small birds and 
insects which fly by ; the tinamus walks slowly among the pie 
eens the enapupés and nambis in the grass; single toucans see ng 
yerries, hop among the branches; the purple tanagers follow e 
other in amorous pursuit from tree to tree; the caracaré and the 
caracarf flying about the roads quite tame, to settle upon the 
backs of the mules or oxen; small wood-peckers silently creep up 
the trees, and look in the bark for insects; the rusty thrush, called 
Jodo de Barros, fearlessly fixes its oven-shaped nest quite low 
between the branches; the siskin-like creeper slips imperceptibly 
from its nest, (which, like that of the-pigeons, is built of twigs, and 
hangs down from the branches to the length of several feet,) to add 
a new division to it for this year ; the cdoha, sitting still on ap 
of the trees, looks down after the serpents basking on the 
which, even though poisonous, constitute its food, and sometimes, 
when it sees people approaching, it sets up a cry of distress, re 
sembling a human voice. It is very rarely that the tranquillity of 
the place is interrupted, when garrulous orioles (Papa arroz), little 
parrots and parroquets ( Maracanés, Maritdcas, Sandaias), coming i 
flocks from the maize and cotton plantations in the neighbouring 
wood, alight upon the single trees on the campos, and with terrible 
cries appear still to contend for the booty; or bands of restless 
hooded cuckoos, crowded together upon the branches, defend, with 
a noisy croaking, their common nest, which is full of green-speck 
eggs. Alarmed by this noise, or by passing travellers, numerous 
families of little pigeons ( Rolas), often no bigger than a sparrow, fly 
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from bush to bush; the larger pigeons ( Amarzoga and Troguase), 
seeking singly among the bushes for food, hasten alarmed to the 
summits of the neighbouring wood, where their brilliant plumage 
shines in the sun; numerous flocks of little monkeys run whistling 
and hissing to the recesses of the forest; the cavies, running about 
on the tops of the mountains, ae secrete themselves under loose 
stones; the American ostriches (#£mus), which herd in families, 
rallop at the slightest noise, like horses through the bushes, and over 
hills and valleys accompanied by their young; the dicholopus (Siri- 
enas), which pursues serpents, flies, sometimes reve | into the 
grass, sometimes rising into the trees, or rapidly climbing the summits 
of the hills, where it sends forth its loud deceitful cry, resembling 
that of the bustard ; the terrified armadillo (7'até Canastra, Peba, 
Bola) runs fearfully about to look for a hiding-place, or, when the 
danger presses, jake into its armour; the ant-eater (Zamandué, 
Bandera, mirim) runs heavily through the plain, and, in case of 
need, lying on its back, threatens its pursuers with its sharp claws. 
Far from all noise, the slender deer, the black tapir or the pecari, feed 
on the skirts of the forest. Elevated above all this, the red-headed 
vulture (Uribu) soars in the higher regions; the dangerous raitle- 
snake (Cascaoel), hidden in the grasses, excites terror by its rattle ; 
the gigantic snake sports suspended from the tree with its head upon 
the ground ; and the crocodile, resembling the trunk of a tree, basks 
in the sun on the banks of the pools. After all this has passed durin 
the day before the eyes of the traveller, the approach of night, wit 
the chirping of the grasshoppers, the monotonous cry of the goat- 
sucker (Jodo corta pdo), the barking of the prowling wolf, and of 
the shy fox, or the roaring of the ounces, complete the singular 
picture of the animal kingdom in these peaceful plains.’ 

Vol. Il. pp. 159—163. 


Mr. Mawe has told us all about the gold-washing and the 
diamond mines; we shall not therefore follow these travellers 
to the city of riches. Their account of the Paulistas 1s some- 
what meagre. That which they give of the Coroado and Co- 
ropo Indians, is not unacceptable, but the subject is a most 
disgusting one. In these southern tribes, no redeeming qua- 
lities appear to present themselves, such as have sometimes 
been exhibited by the North American Indians. They seem 
the negroes of the Western continent,—inferior in capacity 
to some of the African tribes, and in their physiognomy par- 
taking of both the Ethiopian and the Calmuc. The following 
isa darkly coloured representation, and, we suspect, on some 
points, overcharged : it is, at all events, —— in its full 
extent, to some tribes only of the Indian family. 


‘ The temperament of the Indian is almost wholly undeveloped, 
and appears as phlegm. All the powers of the soul, nay, even the 
“ore refined pleasures of the senses, seem to be in a state of le- 
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thargy. Without reflection on the whole of the creation, or the 
causes and internal connection of things, they live with their faculties 
cirected only to self-preservation, They scarcely distinguish the 
past and the future, and hence they never provide for the follow; 
day. Strangers to complaisance, gratitude, friendship, humility, 
ambition, and, in general, to all delicate and noble emotions which 
adorn human society ; obtuse, reserved, sunk in indiflerence to ey 
thing, the Indian employs nothing but bis naturally acute senses; bis 
cunning, and his retentive memory, and that only in war or hunting, 
his chief occupations. Cold and indolent in his domestic relations, 
he follows mere animal instinct more than tender attachment ; and 
his love to his wife shews itself only in cruel jealousy, which, with 
revenge, is the only passion that can rouse his stunted soul from 
its moody indifference. The men seem to have no sense of modesty; 
only the naked women, when they are in the presence of stran 
appear to shew it, by the manner of their walking. Insensible to the 
leusures of the palate, particularly inclined to animal food, the 
Sndian is in general abstemious, following only the calls of nature, 
without regard to time, and often fasting to suit his convenience; 
but he drinks to excess of his Vinhassa, or of brandy when he can 
procure it. Still and docile in the service of the whites ; unremit- 
tingly persevering in the work assigned him; not to be excited, by 
any treatment to anger, though he may to long cherished revenge; 
he is born, as the colonists are used to say, only to be cae 
Neither thievish nor deceitful, having no eagerness _ alter, any 
thing that does not relate to the wants of the stemach, he 
keeps always isolated and separate from the family, .Howeger 
carefully attended by the colonists in sickness, or, in general, loaded 
with benefits, he feels, during his convalescence, only the 
longing for his wandering life; and, almost incapable of ps 4 
flies, even without any particular inducement, back to his gloomy 
forests. By no means inclined to conversation, he sleeps daring 
a part of the day ; plays, when not occupied in the chase, with his 
domestic animals; or sits gazing intently without thought, sometimes 
frightened, as in a dream, by fanciful images. Chained to: the 
resent, he hardly ever raises his eyes to the starry firmament. Yet 
= is actuated by a certain awe of some constellations, as of every 
thing that indicates a spiritual connection of things. His chief 
attention, however, is not directed to the sun, but to the moon; 
according to which he calculates time, and from which he is used to 
deduce good and evil. As all that is good passes without notice by 
him, and 7 what is disagreeable makes an impression on him; 
he acknowledges no cause of good, or no God, but only an. 
principle, which meets him sometimes in the form of a lizard 
a man with stag’s feet, of a crocodile, or an ounce; sometimes 
transforms itself into a swamp, &c., leads him astray, vexes him, 
brings him into difficulty and danger, and even kills him.’ 

Vol. IT. pp. 241-3: 


Prince Maximilian gives by no means a much more pleasing 
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account of some of the tribes with which he formed an ac- 


yaintance. The Puries who inhabit the northern bank of the 
Parahy bik are thus described. 


‘ They were all short, not above five feet five inches high ; most 
of then, the women as well as the men, were broad and strong 
limbed. They were all quite naked, except a few who wore hand- 
kerchiefs round their waists, or short breeches, which they had ob- 
tained from the Portuguese. Some had their heads entirely shorn ; 
others had their naturally thick, coal-black hair, cut over the eyes, 
and hanging down into the neck ; some of them had their beards and 
eve-brows cut short. In general, they have but little beard; in most 
of them it forms only a thin circle round the mouth, and hangs down 
about three inches below the chin. Some had painted on their fore- 
heads and cheeks, round red spots with urucu : on the breast and 
arms, on the contrary, they all had dark-blue stripes, made of the 
juice of the wenipaba fruit. These are two colours which are em- 
ployed by all the Tapuyas. Round the neck, or across the breast 
| one shoulder, they had rows of hard black-berries strung together, 
in the middle of hich, in front, was anumber of the eye-teeth of 
monkeys, ounces, cats, and wild animals. Some of them wore these 
necklaces without teeth. They have another similar ornament, which 
appears to be composed of the rind of certain vegetable excrescences, 

obably the thorns of some shrub. The men carry in their hands 

ng bows and arrows, which, as well as all their effects, they, at our 
desire, bartered for trifles. Two of them had been brought up in 
their childhood among the Portuguese, and spoke their language a 
little. We gave them knives, rosaries, small looking-glasses, and 
distributed among them some bottles of sugar-brandy, on which the 
became extremely cheerful and familiar. We informed them of our 
intention to visit them in their woods early in the morning, if they 
would receive us well ; and, on our promising also to bring other pre- 
sents with us, they took their leave highly pleased, a with loud 
shouts and singing, hastened back to their wilds, 

* The figure of the men is in general robust, squat, and often very 
muscular; the head large and round; the face broad, with mostl 
high check-bones ; the eyes black, small, and sometimes oblique ; the 
hose short and broad, and their teeth very white: but some were dis. 
tinguished by sharp features, small aquiline noses, and very lively 
eyes, which in very few of them have a pleasing look, but in most, a 
grave, gloomy, and cunning expression, shaded by their projecting 
forcheads, One of the men was distinguished from all the rest by his 

Calmuck physiognomy ; he had a large round head, the heir of which 
was all cut to an inch in length, a very muscular robust body, a short, 

thick neck, a broad, flat face ; his eyes, which were placed obliquely, 
were rather larger than those of the Calmucks usually are, very black, 

staring, and wild ; the eye-brows were black, bushy, and much arched ; 
the nose small, but with wide nostrils: the lips rather thick. This 
tllow, who, as our attendants said, had never sti seen here before, 
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appeared to us all so formidable, that we unanimously declared we 
should not like to meet him alone, unarmed, in a solitary place, 

‘ All the men here carried their weapons, consisting of long bows 
and arrows, in their hands. The bow of the Puries and Coroadoes 
measures six feet and a half, or even more; it is smooth, made of the 
hard, tough, dark brown wood of the a?ri palm, and has a string com. 
posed of fibres of grawatha os The arrows of the Puries 
are often above six feet long, made of a firm knotty reed (taguara) 
which: grows in the dry woods, feathered at the lower extremity with 
beautiful blue or red feathers, or with those of the peacock-pheasant, 
or of the jacutinga. Those of the Coroadoes are made of another 
reed, which has no joints. None of the tribes which I visited on this 
coast, poison their arrows: the ingenuity of these people, who are in 
the lowest stage of civilization, has, happily, not attained this art. 

‘ When our first curiosity was satisfied, we requested the 
to conduct us to their huts. The whole troop preceded, and we i 
lowed on horseback. ‘The way led into a valley which crossed the 
sugar plantations ; it then decreased to a narrow path, till at le 
in the thickest of the forest, we came to some huts, called cuari in the 
language of the Puries. They are certainly some of the most si 
in the world. The sleeping-net, which is made of emdzra (bass from 
a kind of cecropia), is suspended between two trunks of trees, to which, 
higher up, a pole is fastened transversely by means of a rope of bin 
weed (cipo), against which large palm-leaves are laid obliquely on 
the windward side, and these are lined below with heliconia or patti 
leaves, and, when near the plantations, with those of the banana, Near 
a small fire on the ground lie some vessels of the fruit of the crescentia 
cujele, or afew gourd shells, alittle wax, various trifles of dress or or 
nament, reeds for arrows and arrow-heads, some feathers and pro 
visions, such as bananas and other fruit. The bows and arrows stand 
against a tree, and lean dogs rush loudly barking upon the stranger 
who approaches this solitude. The huts are small, and so exposed 
on every side, that when the weather is unfavourable, the brown in 
mates are seen seeking protection against it by crowding close round 
the fire, and cowering in the ashes: at other times, the man lies 
stretched at his ease in his hammock, while the woman attends the 
fire, and broils meat, which is stuck on a pointed stick. Fire, 
the Puries call poté, is a prime necessary of life with all the Brazilian 
tribes: they never suffer it to go out, and keep it up the whole night, 
because they would otherwise, owing to the want of clothing, suffer 
severely from the cold; and beeause it is also attended with the im- 
portant advantage of scaring all wild beasts from their huts. a 

* As soon as we reached the huts, our exchange of commodities 
was set on foot. We made the women presents of rosaries, of which 
they are particularly fond, though they pulled off the cross, and laughed 
at this sacred emblem of the Catholic church. They have also a 
predilection for red woollen caps, knives, and red handkerchiefs, 
most readily parted with their bows and arrows in exchange 
these articles. The women were very eager after looking-glasses, bit 

they set no value upon scissors, We obtained from them by barter 
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a great number of bows and arrows, and several large baskets. The 
intter are of green palm-leaves interwoven together: below, where 
they lie against the back, they have a bottom of platted work, and a 
high border of the same on the sides, but are generally open at top. 
All the savages frequently offer for sale large balls of wax, which 
they collect when gathering wild honey. They use this dark brown 
wax in preparing their bows and arrows, and also for candles, which 
they sell to the reeageeees The Tapuyas make these candles, which 
burn extremely well, by wrapping a wick of cotton round a thin stick 
of wax, and then rolling the whole firmly together. They set a high 
value on their knife, which they fasten to a string round the neck, 
and let it hang down upon the back: it frequently consists only of a 
piece of iron, which they are constantly whetting on stones, and thus 
keep it very sharp. If you give them a knife, they generally break 
off the handle, and make another according to their own taste, by put- 
ting the blade between two pieces of wood, which they bind fast to- 
gether with a string.’ pp. 114—120. 


Rude insensibility, except under the stimulus of physical 
appetite or revenge, Is represented as the most distinguishing 
trait of their character. No idols were seen among them, but 
they recognise in the thunder, the voice of a supreme Being, 
whom they call Tupan. Prince Maximilian says, that the 
Puries would never confess that they eat human flesh ; but, 
that they feast on their slaughtered enemies, is attested by va- 
rious witnesses. 

The most formidable tribe now found on the eastern coast, 
are the remains of the once powerful Aymores or Botucudoes*. 
These savages are distinguished by the practice of disfiguring 
themselves by the most singular ornament that ever the per- 
verted taste of a savage mistook for an improvement upon na- 
ture. The nose-jewel is graceful and rational, in comparison 
with this hideous mouth-piece. 


‘ The sight of the Botucudoes,’ says Prince Maximilian, ‘ astonished 
us eect all expression ; we had never before seen such strange 
and singularly ugly beings. ‘Their original countenances were fur- 
ther disfigured by large pieces of wood which they wore in their 
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* The term Botucudo was given them by the Portuguese in allusion 
to this practice, botogue signifying in Portuguese, Prinee Maximilian 
says, the bung of a barrel. Vieyra’s Dictionary gives as the meaning 

the word, ‘a pierced stone worn by the Indians.” Mr. Luccock, 
Considering the appellation as a barbarous term, half Tupi, half Por- 
tuguese, assigns, but evidently on conjecture, a different derivation. 
poten on Rio de Janeiro, &c, p. 301.) The savages call themselves 


ngerekmoung, and are much displeased at being spoken of by their 
dick-name. 
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lower lips and in their ears : the lip isthus made te project very ihueb, 
and the ears of some of them hang, like large wings, down ‘to their 
shoulders. Their brown bodies are covered with dirt.’ p..204, 0 


One of their leaders wore ‘ plugs’ of this description ahe 
ears and under-lip, four inches in diameter; and in the al 
of a young Botucudo, which his Highness was so fortunate 
as to obtain for Professor Blumenbach, (a treasure worth. its 
weight in gold to the Phrenological Society,) the wood had 
not only pushed the lower fore-teeth out of their places, but 
had even pressed together and effaced the sockets of the teeth, 
The ladies wear the botogue as well as the men; but Pringe 
Maximilian says, or his French translator makes him 

‘ elle (la botoque’ est plus petite & plus elegante que celle. 
‘hommes. Mrs. Graham had an opportumty of judging, of 
their comparative elegance during her stay at Rio, a party of 
Botucudoes having come to Praya Grande in the Bay of Ri 
‘onavisit” Their appearance Is thus described. 


* We saw about six men, and ten women, with some young children, 
The faces are rather square, with very high cheek-bones, and low, 
contracted foreheads. Some of the young women are really eh 
of a light copper colour, which glows all over when they blash; 
and two of the young men were decidedly handsome, with very dark 
eyes, (the usual colour of the eyes is hazel,) and aquiline noses; 
the rest were so disfigured by the holes cut in their lower lips and 
their ears to receive their barbarous ornaments, that we could 
tell what they were like. 1 bad understood that the privilege of dius 
beautifying the face was reserved for the men, but the women of this 
party were equally disfigured. "We purchased from one of the men 
a mouth-piece, measuring an inch and a half in diameter, , The 
ornaments used by these people are pieces of wood perfectly circular, 
which are inserted into the slit of the lip or ear, like a button, and 
are extremely frightful, especially when they are eating. It 
the mouth the appearance of an ape’s; and the pecyliar mumping it 
occasions is so hideously unnatural, that it gives credit to, it it di 
not originally suggest, the stories of their cannibalism. ‘The mouth 
is still more ugly without the lip-piece, the teeth appearing, and 
saliva running through.’ pp. 224, 5. 

Mrs. Graham's doubt respecting their cannibal practices is, 
however, as unreasonable as her manner of accounting for 
report is extravagant. The resemblance of their favourite food, 
the ape, to the human form, is referred to by Prince Maxi- 
milian with much more plausibility, as a circumstance that 
may possibly have given rise, in some cases, to the opinion; 
but he admits that they cannot be cleared from the charge 
of now and then treating themselves with the flesh of am 


enemy. Moreover, they are said to look upon the negroes 
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as a sort of ape, and to call them by this name ; they may, 
therefore, not consider the cooking and eating of a negro as 
camibalism, any more than a West India planter considers the 
killing of one as murder, But the evidence adduced by Mr. 
Southey in his History of Brazil, places the repulsive fact 
beyond the possibility of scepticism. The savages are said 
to have even expressed astonishment on learning that the 
Portuguese killed men and did not eat them. Some of the 
almost incredible stories related by the early voyagers, may be 
chargeable with circumstantial exaggeration ; but the existence 
of the practice is established by the concurrent testimony of 
all travellers who have had any opportunity of observation ; 
and the attempt to palliate the enormity of the fact, by as- 
eribing it to revenge or other motives, is at once ill-judged and 
gratuitous. 


‘ When we questioned the Botucudoes of Belmonte respectin 
this horrible usage,’ says Prince Maximilian, ‘ they always answered, 
that it did not prevail among them; but they owned that many of 
their countrymen, and among others a chief named Jonué, still prace 
tised it. In fact, what had become of the flesh which they had 
carefully cut from the bodies of the enemies whom they had killed? 
Moreover, all my doubts on this point were removed by Quéck, the 
young Botocudo whom I had brought with me. He had for a long 
time hesitated to confess the ain but he assented at last, when 
[ told him that I knew that his horde at Belmonte had for a long 
time relinquished the usage.’ , 

He then related two instances in which Botocudo chieftains 
had captured, not a negro, Lut an Indian of the Patacho tribe, 
and in one of these instances, the whole horde had feasted on 
the prisoner. His narrative may be the more safely relied 
upon, says his Highness, inasmuch as it was with difficulty 
extorted from him.* In other respects, these Botucudoes seem 
to be by no means the most degraded of the Indian tribes. 

ey are represented to be better-made and handsomer than 
the other Tapuyas, of middle stature, sometimes tall, robust 
and well-proportioned, with handsome hands and feet. They 
we said to be not unsusceptible of fidelity of attachment, 
and of gratitude; and in many points, the Author is led to 
characterise them very differently from the dimiputive and 
insensible Puri. Though indolent, like a!l other Indians, they 
ae sometimes known to be gay, chatty, and facetious. 

For the horrible mutilation of the countenance by which 
they are distinguished, it is difficult to account by even a 
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plausible conjecture. It appears extraordinary, we: arectold, 
even to other Tapuya tribes on the coast, who -calb them» 
cosak, Great-eared. But itis not the ear-plug, or ear-jewel, 
that is so extraordinary. Lieut Kotzebue mentions: somendf 
the islanders of the Pacific Archipelago, who bad: earholes 
measuring more than three inches in diameter, in ‘which amg 
worn a roll of green leaves or of tortoise-shell.* Captam @oek 
had before made a similar statement with regard to the natives 
of Easter Island. Azara states, that the Paraguay” Indignus 
observe the same usage; they also insert a small piece of 
wood in the shape of a tongue in the under-lip, but it: dis 
figures them less than the large * bung’ of the Botuendo, 
Condamine saw on the banks of the Maranham or Amazons 
river, savages who had the lobes of each ear extendeditoa 
monstrous length, and pierced with a hole wide enough to 
hold a large noségay as a pendant. One traveller, Gomila, 
goes so far as to aftirm, that he saw on the banks of the Apure, 
a tribe who had succeeded in stretching their ears till: 
served as pockets. In this case, the useful was’ singularly 
utiited with the ornamental. Bat ear-rings or pendanteom 
the ear, of some descriptian or other, have been worn'by 
almost all nations, civilized or uncivilized, from the’ remotest 
times ; nor is there any thing more unnatural in the ear-nose- 
gay of the Amazonian belle, or the tortoise-shell pendant of 
the ladies of Easter Island, than in the jewelry which: weighs 
down the delicate ears of an English beauty. The botoques 
the monstrous thing that seems such an outrage upon’ nature, 
because, besides being, in the eyes even of savages, nide- 
formity, it is a positive and perpetual inconvenience. 

it origimate in the mere wish to give the countenance the; 
pearance of being beautifully under-hung? Ifso, we: 
suppose that the fashion had its rise in a loyal ‘wish to “L 
that grace from the physiognomy of some great ar 
might chance to be provided by nature with a projecting Wt 
der-lip ; or he might himself enact the fashion of wearing’ the 
botugue, not choosing to be singular. In the Mexicatipailt- 
ings which employed the learned ingenuity of Dr. Paul Felix 
Cabrera of New Guatemala,*+ it is observable, that the profiles 
of the figures have for the most part a receding chin anda 
spout-shaped under-lip ; but, whether of natural or of artifie 
formation, we cannot tell. In either case, this confotmation 
of the nether lip would seem to have been regarded as a trait 
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* Ecl. Rev. N.S. Vol. XVIUL p. 34. f Ibid, p. 529. 
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of personal beauty by a nation to whom the Aymores may 
sibly' bear some affinity. 

But enough of this subject. All that is connected with 
these humiliating specimens of our degraded nature, is pain- 
ful and revolting. We hasten briefly to notice the costly 

rio put forth by Mrs. Graham, and regret that we cannot 
complimeut the Authoress on having done herself much credit 
by this hasty production, The first seventy-six pages are oc- 
cupied with a sketch of the history of the Brazil, the greater 
part taken from Southey’s History, but brought down to the 
period of Mrs. Graham’s arrival at Brazil in Sept. 1821. We 
are not disposed to find much fault with the sketch; but its 
professed object, that of making the subsequent political 
events understood, would have been answered quite as well, had 
itcommenced with the events of August 1807. Twenty pages more 
are occupied with the voyage, in which the Author Tie very 
unnecessarily detailed the well-known ceremonies on passing 
the line. At length, having travelled through more than a 
fourth of the volume, we arrive at Pernambuco, to the descrip- 
tion of which are devoted between thirty and forty pages, 
without adding any thing -material to the information pre- 
viously supplied by Mr. Koster. Bahia occupies the next. five 
and twenty pages, and.then we are taken to Rio. The. first 
part era Me with the sailing of Capt. Graham and his lady 
for the coast of Chile. The Captain died on the voyage. The 
Journal. of the Author’s visit to Chile is reserved to form the 
subject.of a separate volume, Mrs. G. assigning as her rea- 
son.for this convenient arrangement, ‘ that the narratives con- 
‘eerning Spanish and Portuguese America should be kept 
‘quite separate,’ We think that they might nevertheless have 
appeared in the same, volume. The Author’s Journal of her 
second visit to, Brazil commences at. March 13, 1822, just be- 

the Emperor’s coronation. The longest speech that, 
probably. ever was made :from a throne, occupying eleven of 
ts. Graham’s pages, was pronounced on that occasion by his 
Majesty ; and’we are assured, that ‘so far from the speech 
“having! the air of a thing read from a paper or studied, 
‘at was spoken as freely as if it was the spontaneous effusion 
‘of, the, moment, and excited a feeling as free in his favour.’ 
This ‘ {ree feeling’ we do not quite understand. The remain- 
det.of the volume is occupied with a description of Rio and 
#8 vicinity, and.concludes with a true and particular account 
of the Author’s appointment to the post of governess to the 

Princess imperial of Brazil. As a Brazilian drawing-room 
may be an object of curiosity to a certain class of our readers, 
and Mrs, Goalens has described it with all the laudable mi- 
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nutcness of a court circular, we cannot do better than éxtrag 
this account asa specimen of her Journal. ' 


‘ Her Majesty, who had retired with the young’ Princess; now 
came in, and the ladies all paid their compliments, winle the Em 
was busy in the presence-chamber receiving the compliments ofthe 
Assembly and other public bodies. ‘There was fittle form and hig 
stiffness. Her Imperial Majesty conversed easily with every body, 
only telling us all to speak Portuguese, which of course we didl@he 
talked a good deal to me about English authors, and especially ofthe 
Scotch novels, and very kindly helped me in my Portuguese ; whidh, 
though I now understand, 1 have few opportunitics of speaking'te 
cultivated persons. If I have been pleased with her before, Iwas 
charmed with her now. When the Emperor had received the public 
bodies, he came and led the Empress into the great receiving room, 
and there, both of them standing on the upper step of the throne, 
they had their hands kissed by naval, military, and civil officers, and 
Core men; thousands, I should think, thus passed. It was curious, 

ut it pleased me, to see some negro officers take the small white Hand 
of the Empress in their clumsy black hands, and apply their pouting 
African lips to so delicate a skin; but they looked up to Nosso Eanpe- 
rador, and to her, with a reverence that seemed to me a promis¢of 
faith from then, a bond of kindness fo them, ‘The Emperorwa 
dressed in a very rich military uniform, the Empress in a white drew 
embroidered with gold, a corresponding cap with feathers tipped with 
green; and her diamonds were superb, her head-attire and ear-rings 
having in them opals such as I suppose the world does not conten, 
and the brilliants surrounding the Emperor’s picture, which she weats, 
the largest I have seen. tid te 

* I should do wrong not to mention the ladies of the court. My 
partial eyes preferred my pretty countrywoman the new Marchiones™; 
but there were the swect young bride Maria de Loreto, and a number 
of others of most engaging appearance; and then there were 
jewels of the Baronessa de Campos, and those of the Viscondeca do 
Rio Seco, only inferior to those of the Empress: but I cannot en 
merate all the riches, or beauty; nor would it entertain my English 
friends, for whom this journal is written, if I could. 

‘ When their Imperial Majesties came out of the great room, Lsaw 
Madame do Rio Seco in earnest conversation with them; and soon 
saw her and Lady Cochrane kissing hands, and found they had both 
been appointed honorary ladies of the Empress ; and then the Vie 
countess told me, she had been speaking to the Empress aboutime- 
This astonished me, for I had no thought of engaging in any th 
away from England. Six months before, indeed, 1 had said, that 
was so pleased with the little Princess, that I should like to educate 
her. ‘This, which I thought no more of at the time, was, like every 
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* Lady Cochrane. His Lordship had just been created Marquéss 


of Maranham. 
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thing in this gossiping place, told to Sir T. Hardy ; he spoke of it to 
me, and said he had already mentioned it to a friend of mine. I 
said, that if the Emperor and Empress chose, as a warm climate 
agrecd witb mey 1 should not dislike ic; that it required considera- 
tion; and that.if L could render myself sufficiently agreeable to the 
Empress, 1 should ask the appointment of povneneee to the Princess ; 
and so matters stood when Sir Thomas Harc a sailed for Buenos Ayres, 
Lowa that the more I saw of the Imperial family, the more I wished 
to belong to it; but I was frightened at the thoughts of Rio, by the 
impertinent behaviour of some of the English, so that I should pro- 
bebly not have proposed the thing myself. Tt was done, however; 
the anno told me to apply to the Emperor. 1 observed he looked 
tired with the levee, and begged to be allowed to write to her another 
day. She said, “ Write if you please, but come and see the Empe- 
rorat five o’clock to-morrow.”? And so they went out, and IJ re- 
maine marvelling at the chance that had brought me into a situation 
so unlike any thing I had ever contemplated ; and came home to 
write a letter to her Imperial Majesty, and to wonder what I should do 
next. ; 

‘ Monday, October 13th.—I wrote my letter to the Empress, and 
was punctual to the time for seeing the Emperor, He received me 
very kindly, and sent me to speak to her Imperial Majesty, who 
took my letter, and promised me an answer in two days, adding the 
most obliging expressions of personal kindness. And this was cer- 
tainly the first letter I ever wrote on the subject ; though my English 
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friends tell me that I had a memorial in my hand yesterday, and that 


[went to court only to deliver it, for thew saw it inmy hand. Now 
I had a white pocket-handkerchief and a black fan in my hand, and 
thought as little of speaking about my own affairs to their Imperial 
Majesties, as of waking a voyage to the moon. But people will al- 
ways know each other’s affairs best.’ pp. 318—321. 


Mrs. Graham had it in her power to make of her voyage to 
Brazil and Chile, and her residence in those countries, a very in- 
teresting and acceptable octavo volume. Her account of the 
Braziliun capital, being the most minute and recent that has 
appeared, we have read with pleasure ; and a great deal of in- 
lwmation may be gleaned from the volume. But a grosser in- 
stance of book-making we have not lately met with, than is 
exhibited by the shape in which the contents of the present 
volume and the companion one have been served out to the 
public. A lady’s log-book in two volumes quarto! «With all 
our well-known gallantry, we cannot refrain from protesting 
‘gainst personal and sentimental journals of this description, as 
‘serious annoyance. Itis Sir John Carr in the feminine gen- 
detr—a new volume of My Pocket book. The volume con- 
‘ains eleven copper-plates and nine vignettes, some of which 
“fe very pleasing. 
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Art. Il. A Commentary on the Vision of Zechariak ihe Prophet ; 
with a corrected ‘Translation and critical Notes... By, the Res 
John Stonard, D.D. Rector of Aldingham, Lancashire. oP Pasi. 
461. Svo. London. 1824. osre 


M ANY of the prophetical portions of the Bible dreap at. 
scure, and at the same time so importint, that the tntded. 
gation of them by competent persons must be reyhrdedbapone 
of the most useful services in which the Biblical scholar cathe 
employed. In this department of theology, there pr 
scope for the labours of learned men, who should-c 
their siudies to the illustration of the Scriptures. U 
however, this has not always been the object steadily kepem 
view by those who have adventured into these difficult inves. 
tigations. Some volumes “ on the prophecies” have oe ae 
to the world under the sanction of very respectable 
which have been adapted only to foster political prejudices, 
and to perpetuate national discord. Thus, the Scriptares have 
been perverted and abused with a view to excite: passions 
which it is among their final purposes to destroy. ‘To such 
writers, it must, one would imagine, be a humiliating and net 
unprofitable task, to read again their vainly learned Dissertations 
and crude Expositions, now that events have, in great measure, 
shewn the presumption of their speculations. How is ity that, 
with the fall of Napoleon and the restoration of peace,’ thete 
expounders of prophesy have desisted from their calling —thete 
oracles are hushed? If, only a few years ago, such ‘writers 
could find, in the notorious prevalence ofirreligion | andthe 
daring success of infidelity, occasion for applying novel schetes 
of interpretation to the symbols and language of Scripture, are 
we to conclude, since those schemes are no'longer advanded, 
that the seats of irreligion have been purified, that antt/ehnstim 
errors and corruptions less abound, and thet the inflacnedof 
infidel tenets has given way to the prmeiples end virtues ofthe 
gospel? Orare we to credit the reports of recent travellets, 
who assure us, on their own personal knowledge, that’ the state 
of those countries which our expounders of prophecy described 
as being so entirely irreligious, 1s still grossly’ superstitions and 
immoral ; that popery has retained, in some places recained its 
sway, Without relinquishing an iota of its claims, or abandonmg 
any of the grossest of its corruptions, and that infidelity is%s 
much as ever opposing and limiting the profession of 
Christianity? Is the religion of Christ more widely diff 
and better protected in France under the government of the fe 
stored Bourbons, than it was during the years of their exile! 
if not,—ifthe state of that country be as irreltgious and corrapt 
as reports of unquestionable authority represent it, why hast 
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so completely lost the interest which it once had ina the studies 
and speculations of certain writers? Surely, events cannot have 
changed ‘their relations to the predictions of Scripture. Yet, 
in respect to ignorance the most dark and debasing, to tyrannies 
the most despotic and destructive, they are silent, and can be- 
hold the slavery and the terrors, the withering and desolating 
plagues that would make the world a wilderness, move on with- 
out alarm, so long as their political prejudices are without ex- 
citement... Let them be touched, let their secular fears be 
alarmed, aud then, as the opening of the books of the Sybil 
was one of the means by which the hostile spirit of the Romans 
was roused, the prophetic page of Scripture is inspected, an in- 
fidel king, or some other § Monstrum horrendwm, informe, ingens, 
cui lumen ademptum,’ is discovered, and the dogs of war, al- 
ready slipped, are cheered with fresh cries of ‘ havoc’ to hunt 
down their prey. | 

The contrast which the volume now before us presents to 
works of the description alluded to, has given this direction to 
our thoughts. This commentary on the prophecies has_no 
political design : it appeals to no secular passions ; it tends to 
ifame no auimosities. It is a calm, serious, dignified inyes- 
tigation of a difficult and highly symbolical. portion of the pro- 
pletic writings, and the volume testifies ae to the erudition 
and the piety of its Author. His scholarship is never ostenta- 
tiously displayed, but,the occasions which have called for the 
exercise of critical acumen, sufficiently attest his competency 
for Biblical investigations. His explications are never hastily 
obtraded ; and they are given with such minuteness and extent 
of detail as must prevent the misunderstanding of his meaning 
by the plainest readers. If, in regard to some of his views, we 
can scarcely venture to follow him, and, in respect to some of 
his criticisms, hesitate to pronounce them unquestionable ; the 
purity of his intention, the correctness of his temper, and the 
evident consecration of his labours to the highest and best in- 
terests which a Christian can promote, always claim our cordial 
approbation, 

The whole of the prophecy of Zechariah does not come under 
the consideration of Dr. Stonard. He limits his observations 
to those. portions of the book which are comprised in the seventy 
seven verses commencing at the eighth verse of the first chap- 
ter, and closing with the end of the sixth chapter. Within 
this compass is contained a series of symbolical representations, 
which have, for the most part, been explained in reference to 
the transactions of the prophet’s own times, in connexion with 
the restoration of the temple, including some allusions to the 
coming of the Messiah and the establishment of his kingdom. 


Stonard 6n Zechariah. 
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408 Stonard on Zechariah. 


Blaney, and still more Vitringa, have investigated the revel. 
tions of the prophet in their more spiritual and ample cotta. 
tion. The present Commentator, fic webe?! coes much beyond 
his predecessors in the evangelical views which he considda' ¥s 
developed in the book, and the events and times to which he 
regards it as extending. aa 

This highly interesting portion of Scripture includes mach, 
in his judgment, ‘ that meets not the simple apprehension, :eind 
*‘ more than has yet been unfolded to studious observation?’ 
Such an announcement will prepare the reader to expect some 
novelty of interpretation in the Author’s pages ; and accor. 
ingly, many ingenious and unusual explanations’ will ‘abe 
themselves in his passage through the volume. The “Visida, 
in Dr. Stonard’s view of its design, exhibits the whole series 6f 
events which have relation to the Church, from the days of the 
prophet to the final conclusion of its warfare. An analysis of 
the whole volume would exceed our limits; we must contest 
ourselves with giving a few specimens. 

The vision was wholly of a mental nature, ‘ not only the-ob- 
‘ jects presented to view iu the vision, but the light by 4thich 
‘ they were rendered visible, being produced by the operation 
‘ of the Divine Spirit on the prophet’s mind.’ » The scenes 
laid ina deep valley, surrounded by lofty mountains, and shaded 
by a grove of myrtle-trees. An angel was in attendance onthe 
prophet, for the purpose of interpreting the symbols and ex. 
plaining the design of the several representations in the ‘vision. 
Che first series of mystic figures comprises a personage mounted 
on ared horse, advanced a little in front as leader, or chief; ofa 
troop of horsemen, drawn up behind him in three several compa- 
nies, distinguished by the colour of their horses. The horsemen, 
according to Dr. Stonard, represent those celestial messengers 
whom God sends to survey, and, jn a certain degree, to dirett, 
the changes of human affairs, to see to the execution of his 
righteous decrees, and to report to Him the state of the ae, 
committed to their charge. The horses, he supposes to 
representatives of the human agents on whom the former are 
commissioned or permitted to exert their influence,—the ob- 
ject of this angelic ministry being the care and safeguard of 
God’s chosen people in the midst of the nations, under whose 
rule they may be placed for their correction, together with the 
merited punishment of theirenemies, The leader of the eques- 
trian bands, who is called the Angel of Jehovah, and who ap 
as an intercessor on behalf of Jerusalem and Judea, (v.12.) rsthe 
Great Mediator between God and man, to whom the attributes 
of divinity are ascribed, and the incommunicable name 1s given 
by the prophet. 
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‘ Having now ascertained in general the nature and ollice of the 
persans represented by the horsemen and their leader, we are pre- 
pared | to inquire into the particular subjects upon which they were 
commissioned to act. These will -be determined by considering, 
I, The view afforded us by the Prophet Daniel of the future state of 
luna ‘afftirs: Tf. The number of troops into which the angelic 
horsemen are divided; and IIL. The colours of their horses. 

*T. In'the book of Daniel, we find two leading prophecies, pre- 
dieting under different imges the general state of human affairs, until 
the final close of this earthly scene. ‘Thence we learn, that four great 
kingdoms, so far universel as to comprehend within their limits the 
chosen people of God, were destined, or would be permitted, to bear 
rule aver them onearth. ‘The predictions are so clear, and have 
been so ably illustrated, that it is hardly necessary to name the four 
kingdoms, as being the Babylonian, the Persian, the Macedonian, 
and the Roman empires. These having subsisted in succession for 
the several terms allotted to them respectively, are to be succeeded 
and finally absorbed by the dais and everlasting dominion of 
Christ, first planted in grace, and by degrees growing up, expanding, 
and at last ripening into glory. 

‘ Now, since Zechariah’s vision takes its rise from the state of 
God’s chosen people in the world, and since the horsemen represent 
angelic beings inspecting human affairs, delivering reports upon them 
to the Supreme Disposer, and both authorized and enabled to inter- 
fere in them, and regulate them according to the Divine direction, it 
ig certain, that their. commission, if not limited to the concerns of the 
five monarchies, must at least extend to them and embrace them as 
principal subjects of their agency. 

‘Il. If avision of the same kind had been prevenies to the 
prophet Isaiah, he would probably have seen the horsemen divided 
into five companies, the first of which would represent the ministers 
of God’s providence directing and impelling the powers of the Baby- 
lonian empire, to execute the divine wrath upon his rebellious people. 
ina similar vision presented to a prophet toward the close of the Ba- 
bylonian dominion, it is probable that four such companies would 
have appeared; the first of which would represent the angelic host 
superintending the affairs of the Jews during their captivity, animatin 
the Medes and Persians to undertake the conquest of Babylon, an 
influencing their government to restore the Jews. But at the time of 
Zechariah’s vision, these events had taken place ; those two companies 
had fulfilled their ministry; and consequently, they could not be 
properly introduced upon the scene. The number of companies 
would then be reduced to three, the very numbef seen by Zechariah. 
Following the order of succession of the empires, the first troop is in- 
tended to represent the ministering spirits 0 and directing the 
afairs of the Jews during their subjection to the Persian empire, re- 
moving the obstructions which that government offered to the re- 
building of the temple of God, and finally preparing the way for the 
Macedonian conqgucror and the establishment of his kingdom is: all its 
wide extent. By parity of reasoning, the second company seven by 
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Zechariah, denotes the angelic messengers appointed to superintend 
the concerns of God’s people, while the third earthly monerehy should 
bear rule, and to array the forces destined to reduce its strength, and 
finully to overthrow it. The third and last of the mystic cohorts re- 
presents the celestial ministers preparing the way for the — 


Stonard on dechariah. 


arrival of the Prince of Peace, waiting on him, and communicatin 

with him during his earthly course; then ministering to the heirs , 

his salvation, supporting and strengthening his church, conf 

the designs of its enemies, marshalling the host to the battle 

his apostate subjects, gradually exhausting the resources of the hep 

then empire, and at length subduing it to his victorious kingdom? | 
pp- 21-24, 

The colours of the horses, Vitringa contends, have ana 

priate signification relative to the ministry of the riders: Df, 

Stonard adopts this opinion, but differs from the distinguished 

Commentator in his description of particulars. ‘9 


* Red,’ he remarks, ¢ is the colour of fire, the image of wrath,:and 
therefore, when applied to the ministers of divine wrath against the 
Persian empire, it strictly corresponds to the Divine declaration, 
« With great anger am I angry against the nations that are at-ease.” 
It is also the image of war, quick in its operation, consuming in it 
effects. Such above most others was the character of the war, which 
ended in the destruction of the Persian monarchy. The colour ofthe 
horses in the second troop is pale, the complexion of disease, of law 
guishing sickness, of death; and is given to the horses of this 
because the human agents represented thereby, and directed or.im 
pelled by the ministering spirits to act against the Macedenian ear 
pire, did not proceed to cut it off suddenly and by rapid conquest, as 
the Persian monarchy had fallen, but by the slower progress of rivalries 
between its component parts, of nrisgovernment, of insurrections 
civil wars, and all the weakness of internal disorders, analogous to & 
long course of sickness.—White, the colour that marks the 
the third and last company, is the emblem of religious, moral, and 
judicial purity ; also, of rejoicing, of victory, and of celestial royalty; 
and is applied to the host of angelic ministers to be sent forth in dae 
time under their Divine commander, to minister to the heirs of salve 
tion, directing and seconding their efforts, enabling them to fight the 
good fight, to overcome the heathen enemy, and to make a conques® 
of the Roman empire.’ pp. 26—28. 


lt is doubtful, perhaps, whether the vision of Zechariah is to 
be explained by any referenee to the prophecies of Daniel. 
W hen it is considered, that the horsemen of the former, in giving 
their report, descnbe their ministry in relation to circumstances, 
not future, but past,—“* We have gone to and fro through the 
“earth; and behold, all the earth remaineth still and is at 
rest,’’—there will appear to be reason for our hesitating to ado 
the interpretation proposed by the Author, which would seem 
to be better accommodated to emblems denoting separate 
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suceesive ageneres, than to synchronical symbols of agents 
united: in their operation. The difference of colours in the 
horses, is not sutticient of itself to constitute difference and 
etichéssion in tithe.’ The several figures in the visions of Daniel 
succeeded each other. And in the Apocalypse, the horses, which 
gre also yarious tn Colour, follow each other ; the order of events 
ich,.the ORES of the seals discloses, being interpreted by 
De RcceMnOn of tae imagery, and not at all by the colours in- 
vadently. In the seenery which concludes the vision, 
Ch. Vio l-8, the chariots are seen to be in motion, and are 
sent forth in different directions, from which the relation of 
these symbols to future events, is correctly inferred by the 
Author in bis remarks on those verses. But, in the vision of 
the horsemen, no direction is given to them ; they are repre- 
sented as having falfilled a mission from which they were now 
returned ; and the purpose of their introduction into the scenery 
of the vision, would appear to be the communication they make 
in the report, which they deliver as the result of their journeys 
through the countries, which they had already traversed, that 
the whole earth was at rest. ; 
The second part. of, Zechariah’s vision, according to Dr. 
Stonard’s arrangement, comprises the last four verses of the first 
chapter, and relates to the horas which had scattered Judah, 
Israel, and Jerusalem. These instruments of dispersion and 
oppression, it fs more natural to regard, with the present Com- 
méentator, as identical with monoceros beasts, (the word horns 
bemg used for horned animals,) than to explain them, with Vi- 
tringa, as four horns of iron impelled by the hands of some in- 
visible powers, These horns, or scattering powers, are taken 
by the Kuthor to signify the Babylonian, the Persian, the Ma- 
¢edonian, and the Roman empires ; and the scattering of which 
they were the agents, is extended to the consequences incident 
toa nation en-being seattered,—sore oppression, heayy exac- 
tion, political servitude. It is applied, not only to the Jewish 
people im their different subjugations and persecutions, but to 
the chosen people of God under the New Covenant, who were 
‘ scattered abroad by the heathen emperors at Rome, in many 
‘ Oppressive, cruel, and bloody persecutions.’ 


* Nor is itto be forgotten,’ adds Dr. S., ‘ that the empire, after 
having been broken up and dissolved, sprang to life again asa spiritual 
ion, and, in that resuscitated state, scattered the true children 
and people of God, whose consciences refused submission to its false 
doctrines, its superstitious practices, its tyrannical pretensions, and 
revived idolatries.’ 


In relation to the four ‘horns of the vision, are the “ four 
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“ work-men” who come ‘ to fray them away, to cast out 
‘* the horns of the Gentiles, which lifted up the horir dyer 
“ the land of Judah to scatter it.” Of these workmen and ther 
office, the Author's views will be seen mm the following extret, 


‘ The prediction has been hitherto accomplished in the following 
manner. I. Cyrus, who is represented by the tirst workman, at the 
head of the Medes and Persians, frayed away and cast forth the firg,, 
or Babylonian horn. II. Alexander the.Great, the antitype of the 
second workman, commanding the forces of Macedon and Greece, 
subverted the second, or Persian horn. III. The line of Jewish 
high-priests and princes, called Maccabees and Asmoneans, partice- 
larly Johannes Hyrcanus, is signitied by the third workman. For, 
in respect to Judea, they drove away and cast forth that proud op- 
pressive horn, which the Macedonian Seleucide lifted up over it. But 
the third workman is doubtless intended to comprehend also those 
mighty artificers of dismay and conquest, Pompey and Augustus 
Cwsar, by whom the Macedonian empire was finally dissolved. LY, 
The horn of heathen Rome having scattered Judah and Jerusalem 
according to the flesh, and having lifted itself aloft over the spiritaal 
temple and city and kingdom ot the living God, to scatter them in 
many heavy persecutions, was in its turn grievously frayed by the 
ministers of the gospel, and was at length driven in dismay, and cast 
out betore that renowned Christian workman, Constantine the Great. 
Lastly, Christian Rome having relapsed into heathenism, having also 
reassumed her empire as a spiritual power, and lifted up her horato 
scatter the true Church and people of God, has been frayed and driven 
off from a great part ot the Christian territory by those illustriow 
workmen, the Reformers and their Cisciples. From so much expe 
rience of the past, we derive encouragement for the future, and look 
forward with lively, yet humble and reverent faith, to the time whea, 
by Christ and those who are * workers with him” and under him, the 
last horn, in its last form, shall flee in dismay, and be utterly cast out 
from the whole kingdom of the chosen people of God.’ — pp. 357-5. 


On comparing the Commentary in the second part of the 
vision with the interpretation of the first, some apparent disgre 
pancies will present themselves to a careful reader. Tf, at the 
time of Zechariah’s vision, the two companies supposed by the 
Author (p. 23) could not be properly introduced upon the 
scene, because their ministry had been fulfilled by the Baby- 
lonian invasion of Judea and the conquest of Babylon bythe 
Persians, it would seem equally unnecessary that, among the 
horns, one should be the symbol of the Babylonian power, 
and that among the workmen, there should be one to represent 
Cyrus. In the enumeration of the agents represented by the 
workmen, there appears to be less regularity and agreement 
than seem necessary to support a consistent interpretauon. MH 
the first workman be explained of Cyrus, and the second of 
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{lexander, wt 1s.but little In .accordance with this mode of 
fitting’ the accomplishment to the prediction, to inelude in the 
aptitype of the third workman, the live of Jewish high priests 
and princes, and Pompey and Angustus ; and with as little 
proyirety is the fourth workman, considered as representing 
‘the ministers of the gospel,” ‘ that renowned Christian work- 
‘man. Constantine the Great,’ and ‘ the Reformers and their 
‘disciples.’ Nor does it seem more congruous, to class hea- 
then Rome and papal Rome together, as being represented by 
the fourth horn. 

The third part of the vision, including the whole of the se- 
cond chapter, relates, according to Dr. Stonard’s interpretation, 
to the restoration and enlargement of the Church, its spiritual 
prosperity, and its increase by the conversion and emnconiion 
of the Gentiles. The object of the fourth part, including the 
third chapter, will be understood from the introductory para- 
eraph. 


Stonard on Zechanal. 


‘ In the former parts of the vision, the purpose of the Most High 
to bless and defend his people, to overthrow the hostile powers of the 
world, to enlarge the beanie of their habitation, and to increase 
and multiply them by a great acecssion of converted Gentiles, has 
been represented by a number of striking symbols, and positively an- 
nounced by emphatic and repeated declarations. But the principle 
oo which the Jews were again accepted and taken into favour, and on 
which the Gentiles were to be received into the number of the people 
of God, has not been distinctly laid down, or even noticed. It might 
have been, for any thing that has been said, the meritorious claims of 
the former, on account either of their own past sufferings and present 
piety, or of the virtues of their ancestors ; and of the latter also, on 
account of their foreseen faith and obedience in turning to Jehovah as 
theie God, ond taking upon themselves the obligations of the Mosaic 
‘aw as proselytes of righteousness. And this is probably the notion 
that would have presented itself to a Jew, until better instructed on 
the subject. In order, then, to prevent or to correct so great and fun- 
damental a mistake, and to satisfy all reasonable doubts and expecta- 
tions, it was necessary to give the Jews as full instruction on the prin- 
ciple of the Divine procedure towards themselves and towards the 
Gentiles, as was consistent with the scheme of symbolical prophecy : 
and as the imperfection of their previous information on spiritual sub- 
jects would admit of being in that manner laid beforethem. Accord- 
ingly, in this fourth part of the vision, it is fully shewn, that the be- 
nignant declarations of God, expressed towards both in the third part, 
are not founded upon any actual or past merits of the Jews or of their 
ancestors, nor upon any foreseen merits of the Gentiles in taking 
upon them the law of Moses, and consequently, not upon the value 
and efficacy of any sacrifices, offerings or rites, however scrupulously 
and punctually performed ; but solely upon his free grace and mercy 
patting away their sins, through the illustrious person long since 
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made known to them as the Messiah, and here further revealed a. 
at once their judge and saviour, high-priest and king.’ pp. 129.9). 


The fifth part of the vision, including the first fourteen vers, 
of the fourth chapter, describes the futare constitution of. the 
Church in the times of Messiah. The emblem introduced’ jis 
this part of the typical exhibitions viewed by the propliet, Was 
a candlestick or lamp-bearer, formed entirely of gold, consistit 
of a tall, upright shaft, surmounted by a bow}, and of a number 
of branches, each of which supported a lamp, springing out 
of it as boughs from the trunk of a tree, on two opposite sides, 
‘ each opposite to each.’ The construction of this passage in 
the original, has proved somewhat perplexing to critics and 
translators. ‘ If the number of the lamps be determined to be 
‘ seven, how,’ asks the present Commentator, ‘ can they be 
‘ arranged in an even, regular, becoming manner, when the 
* bowl is set, as the prophet describes it to be, on the summit 
‘ of the shaft”) Many other objections to the commonly te- 
ceived notions of the candelabrum, as derived from the ren- 
dering of the Public Version, are stated by the Author, who 
substitutes, for the received reading, the following. "a 


} 


‘ « 1, And the angel that talked with me came again, and waked 
me asa man that is waked out of his sleep; and said unto me, 
what seest thou? And I said, I have looked, and behold a can 
dlestick all of gold, and a bowl upon the top of. it, and. 
seven lamps upon it; seven and seven! Pipes are there to the 
seven lamps which are upon the top of it; and two Bb ra 
beside it, one on the right side of the bow! and the other on the 
left side thereof. So I answered ‘and spake unto the ange ‘that 
talked with me, saying, what are these, my Lord? And the’ alt 
gel that talked with me, answered, and said unto me, Kiowét 
thou not what these be?» And I said, no, my Lord.”)?)) 9" 


In vindication of this text, and in illustration of the ish 
which it describes, the Author adduces a variety of similar te 
presentations found in the Scriptures, for the purpose of roving 
it to be the design of the emblem, to figure out the constitut 
of the Church under the Messiah, as a perfect whole, consisting 
of two grand divisions, formed into one spiritual community, 
growing up from small beginnings to a vast and mdefinite ex 
tent, independently of all human power, united, noateae. 
ported, guided by his Divine word and Spirit, whose man 
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gifts and graces are communicated and supplied through 
the ministry of persons duly appointed and ordained to thet 
end. The * two olive-trees,’ standing on the side of thecam 
dlestick at right angles with the branches, are explained # 
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symbols of the dispensations of the Law and the Gospel ; the 
jranehes which are conveyers of the oil given out by the olive- 
trees, are considered as designed to represent the ministers of 
the Christian religion; and the gutters or spouts conveying the 
oil from the branches of the olive-trees to the bowl of the can- 
dlestick, are those institutions which afford to the ministers of 
the Church the most convenient and edifying means of making 
known and publishing the truth. 

The several representations which occur in the vision of Ze- 
chariah, are considered by Dy. Stonard as successive parts, acts, 
or scenes of one continuous prophetic drama ; and he therefore 
endeavours to form an interpretation which shall follow the or- 
der of events, and preserve the unity of the vision. In accor- 
dance with this design, he considers the portion of the prophecy 
which includes the ‘ flying roll,” and which evidently relates 
to very corrupt times and practices, as referring to a period 
subsequent to the establishment of the Christian Church, which 
was the subject of the preceding paragraph, and as referring, 
therefore, to a corruption of the Christian religion and morals. 
As parts of this corruption, the Author specifies the numerous 
depravations which blended themselves with Christian profes- 
ston in the early ages of its history,—the degeneracies conse- 
quent on the establishment of the Church by Constantine, the 
agsteritiés of the Ascetics, the extravagancies of the Monks, 
the contentions of sects, and other instances of vice and vio- 
lence. In agreement. with this view of the character of the 
prophet’s vision, the next emblem, “ the woman sitting in the 
“ midst of the ephah,” is explained as designating the idolatry 
of the Christian world, concealed, or practised unconsciously, 
and defended by such specious arguments as would delude the 
understanding of its votaries: ‘ the wickedness concealed it- 
‘self, like the woman in the ephah.’ The raising of the cover 
ofthe ephah, is explained to meanthe exposure of Romish idol- 
atry by the oppoeers of image-worship and similar corruptions 


of the true religion. The women with wings are representations 
of the true Church. 


* The angel farther informed the prophet, that the two women, the 
members of the pure and of the reformed church, carry away the 
ephah to build Aer a house ; that is to say, for the woman contained 
inthe ephah ; not, as,our English version, “ to build i¢ a house,’ that 
ls, for the vessel itself, For although the strictness of 
construction would refer the pronoun to the ephah, that being, as well 
as the woman, of the feminine gender, and also the last antecedent, 
yet, the manifest intention and meaning of the passage assign it to the 
wickedness within; the vessel being comparatively of small im- 
portance. But it may be asked; In what sense, or with what pro- 
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priety can the pure and reformed church be said to build a house for 
idolatry? It is answered, that, according to a mode of expression 
not uncommon in Scripture, (ez. gr. Isa. vi. 10. Jer. i. 10.) whag 
they prove or declare to be done, that they are said to do. Now the 
members of the true Church proved by their teaching, preaching, and 
writing, that the houses erected for Divine worship in the territa 
subject to the church of Rome, were profaned by idolatrous rites, 
were consecrated in a great measure to idolatrous purposes; and 
therefore they are said to build a house for idolatry. It is remark. 
able also, that, at the very period of the Reformation, Pope Leo X, 
was building the church of St. Peter’s, which the testimony of the two 
witnesses proved to be a fane dedicated to idolatrous worship” —* 
pp- 346—7, 


The four chariots in the concluding part of the vision, are 
understood by Blaney and other expositors, as signifying the 
four great empires of the world in succession, under the con- 
trol of the Almighty ; and the design of the vision is supposed 
to be, the confirmation of the faith of the Jews in their depen- 
dence upon God, from whose counsels these powers proceeded, 
and which could act only as they were permitted. Dr. Stonard 
considers them as betokening events about to befal the Roman 
empire, or rather, four ditferent states in which it will be found 
at different periods, or in diflerent parts, posterior to its conver- 
sion and subsequent apostacy. The first chariot with red 
horses, typitied and predicted those wars, literal and metapho- 
rical, military conflicts and the contentions of sects, which 
commenced soon after the death of Constantine, and continued 
to agitate the Roman empire. The chariot with black horses 
was emblematical of intellectual and religious darkness during 
the periods which preceded the Reformation, which was pre- 
figured by the chariot with white horses. The fourth chariot 
is explained as signifying ‘ Mahomet and his successors.’ In 
eoing through this portion of the volume, it may, perhaps, oe 
cur to the reader, that the symbols and the explanations which 
attend them, are scarcely, in all respects, so distinct from the 
four horns and the four workmen, and the interpretations given 
of them in the second part of the comment, as the progressive 
character of the vision would seem to require. 

But the specimens we have given, will sufficiently recommend 
the volume to the attention of our readers as highly deserving 
of their most careful perusal, and as entitling the learned Au- 
thor to the cordial thanks of every Biblical student. 
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rt IIL. The Library Companion ; or, the Young Man’s Guide, and 
. the Old Man’s Comfort, in the Choice of a Library. By the 
Rev. T. F. Dibdin, F.R.S. A.S. 8vo. pp. 963. Price JI. 7s. Lon 
don, 1824. 


HERE are few things a more easy, or really more 
difficult, than the formation of a library. The modes and 
the motives of choice are so various and complicated, the ob- 
jects of pursuit so numerous and diversified, and the standards 
of value so arbitrary and capricious, as to bewilder even the 
virtvoso of ample means, and to leave the man of limited re- 
sources without hope of — many a tome judged in- 
dispensible to a useful and substantial library. These distinc- 
tions are not, however, altogether factitious. The differences 
of size and texture, the variations of cut or uncut, tall or 
cropped, vellum or paper, with all the clatter about edit, prin. 
royal and republican copies, titles and colophons, may safely 
he left to the idle and affected persons whom they chiefly con- 
cer. But the superiority of one edition over another is not 
unfrequently so marked and important, as to render it expedient 
for the inexperienced collector to seek some guide more trust- 
worthy than the catalogues of booksellers or the nominal 
value imparted by rarity or accident. In this capacity, Mr. 
Dibdin presents himself, and offers his book as 


‘replete with curious and diversified intelligence; gleaned with un- 
ceasing industry, and embodied with no ordinary care. Indeed, with 
perfect confidence may it be stated, that no single volume in our 
language contains such a record of so many rare, precious, and in- 
structive volumes.’ 


A little allowance must always be made in taking an Au- 
thor’s estimate of his own work ; and it will be very necessary 
not to lose sight of this salutary caution in the present ine 
stance. Mr. Dibdin’s ‘ intelligence,’ though it may be occa- 
sioually ‘ curious,’ is by no means remarkable for the fas- 
tidiousness of the discrimination which has been exercised ia 
its selection. If all that is of common knowledge and oes 
currence had been excluded, the dimensions of this portly 
octavo would have been fearfully diminished; and if a severer 
criticism had pervaded its well-filled pages, it would have 
been of far higher value in an intellectual view. In truth, it has 
few claims on our gratitude as a safe and intelligent directory 
im the very important business of furnishing our libraries, 
Mr. Dibdin knows more about the extrinsic, than the sube 
stantial qualities of books, and though he is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the sources of general information, he is not al- 
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ways accurate in their use, nor happy in their adaptation, We 
feel no inclination to enter upon a set, critical investigation of 
nearly a thousand rambling, desultory pages ; or we could find 
ample opportunity for the exercise of our craft. It will be more 
pleasant to ourselves, and more gratifying to our readers, that 
we should take the volume, not according to its pretensions, bat 
In accommodation to its real character, as an amusing, Super- 
ficial work, containing, among a large predominance of exeur. 
sive and unimportant matter, some useful information, and 
some interesting bibliomaniacal gossip. 

We have no disposition whatever to underrate the valueof 
black-letter pursuits, or to visit with cheap sarcasm, the 
eagerness manifested by wealthy individuals for the possession 
of rare and singular books. On the contrary, we feel ourselves 
indebted to their zeal and liberality. They are the conserva. 
tors of the records of literature ; they enable us to trace the 
progress of knowledge, and the fluctuations of art; and their 
collections are rich in illustrations of an interesting and im 
portant section of the history of man. We make no profession 
of being deeply versed in this species of ancient lore; but we 
have, we confess, been mortified, in our occasional researches, 
from the results of a comparison between our own aad,she 
olden times. In mechanical and chemical processes, we have 
left our ancestors far behind us in the march of sciences But 
they were giants in Art, and we are but pigmies. There isa 
firmness, and substance, and brilliancy, in the paper, type, ent 
decorations of the earlier printers, that leave the feeble 
artifices of the present day at a distance sufficiently obvious 
and easily explained. 

Any thing approaching to analysis of Mr. Dibdin’s volume 
is, Of course, quite out of the question: his materials are too 
multifarious, his method too excursive, and his annotations 400 
bulky in proportion to the text, for the satisfactory application 
of such a process. His quaint and lively manner 1s well suited 
to the nature of his employments, and though it sometimes 
trenches on buffoonery and affectation, gives interest to details 
which would otherwise prove dry and unattractive. The fol- 
lowing anecdote is good in itself, and told in an interesting 
way. 


« At the beginning of April, 1818, Mr. William Upcott (author of 
the most valuable bibliographical work extant on British Topogr 
went to Wotton, in Surry, the residence of the Everyn FamiLy, ' 
the first time, accompanied by Mr. Bray, the highly respected av- 
thor of the History of Surry, and acknowledged editor of J 
Evelyn's Memoirs, for the purpose of arranging and making a cat# 
lorue of the Library, which had been thrown into much co 
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by its removal for safety, in consequence of accidental fire in an out- 
building. Early in the following year (1814) the task was completed. 
Sitting one evening after dinner with Lady Evelyn, and her intimate 
friend Mrs. Molineux, Mr. Upcott’s attention was attracted to a ti 
pet, being made of feathers, on which Lady Evelyn was employed 
— We have all of us our hobbies, I perceive, my Lady,’ said Mr, 
Upcott. ‘ Very true,’ rejoined her ladyship, ¢ and pray what may 
yours be 2? * Mine, Madam, from a very early age, began by col- 
lecting provincial ret Tokens—and, latterly, the hand-writing (or 
autographs) of men who have ome themselves in every walk 
of life.’ —//and-writings answered Lady E. with much surprise— 
‘what do you mean by hand-toritings ? Surely you don’t mean oLp 
Lerrers ?’—at the same time opening the drawer of her work-table, 
and taking out a small parcel of papers, some of which had been just 
used by Mrs. Molineux, as patterns for articles of dress. The sight 
of this packet (though of no literary importance, yet containing 
letters written by eminent characters of the seventeenth century— 
more particularly one from tbe celebrated Sarah, Dutchess of Marl- 
borough) afforded the greatest core to Mr. U., who took occa- 
sion to express his exceeding delight in looking them over. ‘¢ Oh!’ 
added Lady Evelyn, ‘if you care for papers like these, you shall 
have plenty ; for Serva Eveyn (the familiar appellation applied to 
John Evelyn by his descendants) and those who succeeded him, pre- 
served all their letters.” Then, ringing for her confidential attendant, 
‘Here,’ said her ladyship, * Mr. Upeott tells me that he is fond of 
collecting old letters ;—take the key of the Ebony Cabinet in the 
Billiard Room—procure a basket, and bring down some of the buns 
dies.’ Mr. Upcott accompanied the attendant, and having brought a 
quantity of these letters into the dining room—passed one of the 
most agreeable evenings imaginable in examining the contents of 
each packet; with the assurance from Lady Evelyn, that he was 
welcome to lay aside any that might add to his own collection.” The 
following evening, the delicious Ebony Cabinet was visited a second 
time, when Evelyn’s ‘ Kalendarium’, as he entitled it, or Diary—a 
small quarto volume, without covers, very closely written with his 
own hand, presented itself !’ 


The very handsome way in which Mr. Dibdin is pleased to 
make mention of the Eclectic Review, must not prevent us 
from exercising a little our critical function on the note ap- 
pended to the passage in which our Journal is complimented 
on ‘a frequent flow of fine reasoning and pious persuasion.’ 
He does justice to our principles when he s‘ates, that they are 
‘called those of the Evangelical kind;’ but he trespasses 
somewhat rashly on the secrets of our cabinet, when he ex- 
claims —* Obtuse must be that man’s vision, and petrified 
‘ his heart, who shall deny ingenuity, strength, and eloquence 
‘ to the effusions of Hall, Foster, and Jay.” Bold guessing 
$80metimes hazardous. Where did Mr. Dibdin obtain his 
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intelligence? All this, however, is abundantly liberal, not. 
withstanding the rather awkward qualification of it in the fol. 
lowing paragraph. 


‘1 must here be understood to speak of the works of those gentle. 
men which are purely and exclusively confined to the exposition of 
Holy Writ. When Mr. Ronert HAtt of Leicester talks about con- 
trasting the Little Head which the Church of England has invented, 
with the Great Head of the General Church, meaning Christ—me. 
thinks he talks as if he would sacritice alike logic and candour to the 
clinquant of an antithesis. See Mr. Norris’s Letter to the Earl 
Liverpool, 1822, 8vo. p. 91, note G6. Mr. Hall is a powertul and elo. 
quent writer, and his Sermon upon Infidelity has justly wen bia 
many admirers—even among the Benchers of our ¢ Little’ Chargh, 
In that most surprising catalogue of Theology, recently put forth by 
Messrs. Ogle, Duncan, & Co. in an octavo volume of nearly 50 
pages—but without a date—there is the following note, Or criticism, 
subjoined to a volume of Mr. Hall’s Sermons on vartous occasions.— 
* There now exists in this country a man, who, with the lofty tone 
of Bossuet, and the rich fluency of Massillon, unites the gracetalnes 
and tenderness of Fenelon, and the brilliance of Poulle.’ All thie 
may be very well; but one wishes to know wuo it is that deals ow 
such an ‘ oratio parainetica.’ ’ 


We are happy in bemg able {o satisty Mr. D.’s curiosity. 
The sentence in question was ‘ dealt out,’ by ourselves— 
though, we believe, with some slight ditierence in the words; and 
as we have not the smallest hesitation im repeating, neither shall 
we haveany dithculty in defending them, if the Author of “ The 
“ Labrary Companion” will fairly state his objections. We 
fixed on what appeared to us the peculiar characteristics of 
the great men whose names we cited, and we gave it as om 
opinion, that the gifted individual to whom we were referring, 
combines them all. We think so still, and we should find? 
easy to establish our position by an induction of parallel pa- 
sages, were this the place and opportunity for such a Aor 
dwurre. But Mr. D. seems to think, that the most extravagaml 
part of our eulogy hes in the reference to Poulle. 


‘The Abbé Poulle’s Sermons were first printed in 1778, m to 
duodecimo volumes; and the style of them justifies the eulogy of Bar- 
bier ;—*‘ abondant, elev¢, magnifique, coulant comme un ficuve m& 
jyestueux.’” ” 


We shall frankly express our suspicion, that Mr. Dibde 
knows nothing whatever of the merits or defects of Poulle, 4 
better acquaintance with the writings of the Abbé, would have 
kept him from giving so heedless a sanction to the undiscrim 
nating criticism of Barbier. There is far too much of palpabl 
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effort in the effusions of that celebrated preacher, to allow a 
just application of the high-sounding adjectives so lavishly be- 
stowed. He is neither flowing nor lofty, in the true meaning of 
the words; and though he may be characterised as mag- 
nificent, he is much more aptly described by the term of 
which we availed ourselves: he is, emphatically, bredéant, and 
he sacrificed to this inferior quality, the higher attributes of 
the orator. But there is, most assuredly, nothing in his powers, 
in their highest estimate, that needs alarm the admirers of Mr. 
Hall from challenging a comparison. 

There is one more point on which we must question Mr. 
Dibdin’s discretion. He has thought it expedient to laud im 
avery high strain of eulogy, the character of Hyde, earl of 
Clarendon, and to select, as the peculiar objects of panegyric, 
the purity and impartiality of that distinguished histonan. 
He has, moreover, done this in such peremptory and uncom- 
promising phrase, as to render it impossible to pass without 
animadversion, this ill-judged attempt to represent a doubtful 
character as hardly less than perfect. We have no disposition 
to deal harshly with the memory of Clarendon ; but, ‘ thus en- 
‘forced,’ we must be permitted to express our surprise that 
anv man can rise from the perusal of his personal memoirs 
without feelings of disgust. Were there nothing on record 
respecting him but his own narrative of his behaviour when 
the marriage of his daughter with the Duke of York was made 
public, it would, in our view, be quite enough to consign his 
mame to utter contempt. 


‘It is the magnanimous impartiality of the Chancellor, as well as his 
iaflexable adherence to truth, which constitutes the chief excellence 
of bis history. Many writers, I think, have described characters as 
vividly and as copiously, but it is the Aoncsty of Lord Clarendon’s 
descr ptions which makes his figures stand out of the canvas and 
claim our irresistible attention. Truth has mixed up his colours—and 
ume will render them only more mellow and attractive.’ 


Mr. Dibdin has at Jeast displayed his own magnanimity in 
this bold evidence to character. We shall not, however, engage 
in Controversy with empty and ignorant assertion, but avail our- 
selves of the opportunity to supply a defect in our review of 
Mr. Godwin’s History of the Commonwealth. We were not 
led, by the course of our examination of that work*, to notice 
the pithy criticisms which that gentleman bestows on the la- 

ours of Hyde, and we afterwards felt some regret at the omis- 








* Eclectic Review, Sept. 1824 p- 193. 
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sion- He has a long and able note on the subject of the Self. 
denying Ordinance, and closes it with an estimate of the 
Chancellor's ments as an historian, which, as of convenient 
dimensions, we shall insert by way of correction to Mr. Dib. 
din’s admiration. After having exposed the unprincipled mis. 
representations contained in Clarendon’s account of the pro 
ceedings relating to that business, he makes reference to a sin. 
gular transaction, narrated by that historian himself, and strik- 
ingly illustrative of his ready invention, and then sums up as 
follows. 


* Clarendon has also named Nathaniel Fiennes and Henry Marten 
among those ‘‘ who spoke more and warmer in favour of the Self. 
denying Ordinance than those spoke who opposed it,’ (p. 605), 
though Fiennes was ut that time in a state of voluntary banishment on 
the continent, and Marten was an expelled member of parliament, 
and was not restored till two years after. By the way, the counting 
Marten, as Clarendon does here, among the independents, shows 
how much they mistake, who consider independents as a name for 
fanatical enthusiasts. 

* Yet Clarendon, such as he is, is one of our principal authorities 
for the history of the times in which he lived. He was, as the thing 
is vulgarly understood, a man of honour and integrity; and, like 
other eminent forgers, he made a great parade of his principles of 
morality and religion. He is perhaps a good deal to be relied on for 
the things which passed under his own inspection: for the rest, his 
information was neither ample nor accurate, and he was not always 
very scrupulous of what he said respecting them. He undertook, as 
he says, “a difficult work, to write the history of the civil warm 
with the approbation of the king, and for his vindication.” (Vol. IL 
p. 627. should myself be particularly disposed to depend upon 
him, when he betrays things, which he very often does, disadvanta- 
geous to the party he has undertaken to vindicate. 

« It must not pass unnoticed, that Hume has inserted Clarendon’s 
forged debate on the Self-denying Ordinance in his History.* 


In matters more immediately connected with his own putf- 
suits, Mr. Dibdin is more to be trusted than he is in general 
criticism. The following extract supplies valuable information 
on a point of some importance. Having recommended in the 


text, Chamberlaine’s Portraits from Holbein, Mr. D. subjoins 
a cautionary note. 


* Let it be observed that all the engravings are taken from ORIGI- 
NAL DRAWINGS in the possession of his late and present ye ary 
These engravings are cighty-two in number. They are executed 
the stippling manner, with great frecdom of outline, and delicacy of 
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* Godwin’s History of the Commonwealth.  p. 398. 
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execution. But there is some reason to believe that a few of them 
are FAITHLESS performances ; and I will tell the reader why. Barto- 
lozzi had a notion that he could improve every thing which he touched ; 
and he also knew the force of his own powers, and the popularity of 
his own name with the public. He was fund, too, of t#aliantzing his 
faces; and you generally see something like the same face in all his 
graphic productions. This, however, may be mere surmise or decla- 
mation. | Now for “ proof positive.” Do ~ of my readers remem- 
ber the first anonymous female portrait, which has been thought to be 
Margaret Roper, Sir T. More’s eldest daughter? That portrait, as 
engraved by Bartolozzi, is not the portrait as drawn by Hans Hol- 
bem, ‘Most of the ornaments are added: and the features are wholly 
different. I have examined the rac SIMILE of the original drawing, 
executed by Mr. Frederick Lewis, the engraver,—in a manner so mi- 
nutes and so fuithful to the original (allowed by those who have seen 
nor) as to leave it beyond dispute that the production of Bartolozzi 
is, Saemperee Gs faithless. ‘Those who have seen Mr. Lewis’s fac- 
similes of the drawings of Sir Thomas Lawrence, will be readily 
disposed to admit the extraordinary truth and delicacy of that artist’s 
burin. 


We give the following as exhibiting, to the best of our know- 
ledge, a perfectly unrivalled specimen of miserable punning. 


‘I-remember, some seven or eight years ago, a good saying 
about the separation of these Hearnes. On hunting down some bib- 
liographical question, connected with this series, a distinguished Col- 
lector discovered their separation. ‘ What (said he, with, becoming 
emphasis) the Hearnes separated ! I could not survive such a sepa- 
ration an hour.” Note. ny I be forgiven a bad pun? Lord Spen- 
cer is doubly blest in Hearnes: for he has a Hernery in his park |’ 


What does Mr. Dibdin mean by saying, that ‘ the late Bishop 
‘Horsley was more indebted’ to the works of Dr. Bull, ‘ than 
‘he was willing to confess.’ We are probably as well acquainted 
as Mr. D. can be, with the writings of the Bishop, and, to the 
best of our recollection, he is always forward to confess his ob- 
ligations to the great divine in question. 





Art, IV. Philosophical Remarks on the Theory of Comets ; to which 
is subjoined, a Dissertation on the Nature and Properties of Light. 


~ Mado Cole. I[2mo. pp. 96. Plates. Price 5s. London. 


AStRONOMY, we fear, is regarded by many persons too 
~ Much in the same light as geometry,—as one of the cer- 
tain sciences now established on unquestionable principles. 
€ most eminent astronomers have themselves viewed the, 
matter very differently. Copernicus, for example, expressly 
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declared, that nobody could expect any thing certain from 
Astronomy. Takeas an example of the uncertainty found jp 
this science, the distance of the sun from the earth, whichis 
set down in our school books at ninety-five millions of miles, 
This distance is computed from what is called the annual pa. 
rallax, concerning which Sir Isaac Newton remarks, that ‘if it 
* could be accurately obtained, we might be said to have an 
* rived at a tolerable degree of certainty.’ This parallax, how. 
ever, is far from being established. The observations. of the 
transit of Venus over the sun’s disk, made the parallax 9; Sir 
Isaac Newton made it 10’; Dr. Halley made it 12/: M. Gag 
sini made it 44"; and Mr. Whiston made it 32". And yet; all 
these astronomers followed the same mode of computation, 
We shall give one other instance of astronomical diserepaney, 
The two best astronomers of the present age, Sir William Her. 
schell and Professor Schoeter, have both given calculations of 
the new planets; and though their methods were the same, the 
difference of the results is very remarkable. According 
Herschell, the diameter of the planet Ceres is 160 miles; ac 
cording to Schoeter, it is 1624 miles. The diameter of the 
planet Pallas is, according to Herschell, 80 miles; while 
Schoeter makes it not less than 2099. Now which of these two 
eminent astronomers are we to believe ? 

But among all the mysteries and uncertainties of astronomy, 
none has been muvre puzzling than the natural history of 
Comets. Their rare appearance and the threatening aspect 
which they often assume, caused them to be regarded, in times 
not very remote, as the harbingers of doom and destruction; 
and even since philosophy has done her best to eradicate such 
baseless and superstitious fears, so far as respects single eities 
and kingdoms, she ‘has increased, rather than diminished our 
dread of comets, by raising alarms of another deluge or a unt 
versal conflagration from their approach to the earth. Tous 
appears somewhat singular, that astronomers, and particularly 
those who profess to follow the steps of Sir Isaac Newton, 
should ever dream of danger froma comet, so long as the whole 
frame and arrangement of the universe is regulated and apheld 
by the wisdom of Providence. Newton was too profound a 
Podoaophes to have suggested such fears, which are in ditect 
opposition to all we know of the harmony of the Creation, and 
therefore utterly gratuitous and unphilosophical. 

Among other things respecting Comets, we are informed, 
that their paths have been scientifically calculated, and that 
from such calculations, their returns can be predicted. } 
trath is, however, that out of above five hundred Comets which 
are said to have appeared, only-two or three are supposed t 
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have regularly returned ; and their return is, after all, proble- 
matical. Professor Encké, a German astronomer, has recently 
determined the orbit of a small comet, which, he says, returns 
every three years ; but as yet, it has, we believe, been seen only 
twice. ‘Ve are inclined to suspect that Encké’s comet has 
more aflinity to the new planets, Ceres, Juno, Pallas, and Vesta, 
than to the comets hitherto observed. 

Taking into view all that is at present known respecting 
Comets, Mr. Cole thinks it much more rational and probable, 
and withal more mathematical, to constder Comets, not as 
moving in elliptical orbits, and returning periodically, but as 
moving in hyperbolic paths through the whole range of the 
quiverse,—sometimes visiting the solar system, at other times 
taking their course through the countless systems of planets 
supposed to revolve about the fixed stars. ; Our limits will not 
permit us to follow Mr. Cole through all his ingenious reason- 
wg on this curious topic; we must content ourselves with 
giving an extract, and refer our astronomical readers to the work 
itself. 


‘ The preceding remarks afford us sufficient reason to conclude 
that the comets are not permanent parts of our system; but that they 
recede to distances beyond the relative attraction of the sun, and con- 
sequently fly off to other systems. 

‘ We have, moreover, accounts of some comets, of which the cir- 
cumstances sufficiently indicate, that they have actually gone off in 
parabolic, or ayportiolie curves ; upon these we shall proceed to make 
some remarks. : 

‘ The comet of 1472 was observed by Regio-montanus, who found 
its apparent velocity such, that it described in twenty-four hours an arc 
of 40° of a great circle. Now the nearest distance that this comet 
could approach toward the earth is about 8830200 miles, and the 
space moved over by the comet in twenty-four hours, is about 5778400 
miles. Also the motion of the earth in its orbit in twenty-four hours 
is 1634284 miles; and if this velocity be increased in the ratio of 1 to 
2, it will amount to 2310800 miles nearly, which velocity would 
carry the earth off in a parabola. But this falls short of the velocity 
of the comet in its orbit by 3467600 miles in twenty-four hours ; con- 
sequently that comet must have described a hyperbola. 

* This calculation is made upon the supposition, that the line join-’ 
ing the comet and the earth, was perpendicular to the plane of the 
comet’s orbit; for if it were in any other position, the distance, and 
consequently the real velocity of the comet, would have been greater, 

‘ The foregoing conclusion, therefore, falls little short of a demon- 
stration. 

_* A comet that appeared in December, 1743, and in January and 
February following, was observed by Mr. Joseph Betts, and according 
‘o his computation, the perihelion distance of that comet was about 
one-fourth of the earth’s mean distance from the sun. | 
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* Now the earth’s mean velocity is about 1135 miles a minute: 
whence the velocity with which a body would revolve in a circle a 
one-fourth of that distance, is about 2270 miles in a minute. There. 
fore, as 1 isto the square root of 2, so is 2270 to 3210; so that this 
velocity, or $210 miles in a minute, would have carried this comet of 
in a parabola. But this velocity falls far short of that ascribed to this 
comet ; for, according to that gentleman’s calculation, the veloc; 
was not less than 9000 miles in a minute; so that this comet must 
have gone off in an obtuse hyperbola....... 

‘ wos» flere afe three or four comets, which must have receded frou 
sun in hyperbolic curves; and as we have no positive proof of, any 
that have regularly returned to their perihelion, we have sufficient 
ground to conclude, that they all describe parabolic or hyperbolic 
trajectories. 

* To suppose that any of the comets revolve in ellipses, while itis 
certain that some of them describe hyperbolic curves, would certain} 
be contrary to that magnificent design which is apparent in all the 
works of creation, and inconsistent with the infinite wisdom of the 
Creator. 

‘ It may be objected to this hypothesis, that if the comets recede 
from the sun in parabolic, or hyperbolic trajectories, when they arrive 
at very great distances from the centre of attraction, their motion 
would be so very slow, that they would not arrive at another system 
in many ages. 

¢ But this objection is founded upon a mistaken idea, that the 
whole velocity of a comet is occasioned by its gravitation towards the 
centre; whereas the motion of a comet, as well as that of the planets, 
is compounded of the gravitation, and a certain impellent, or projectile 
force, communicated to it at its creation.’ pp. 34—39. 


In the second part of his book, Mr, Cole has given us a dit 
sertation on the Nature and Properties of Light; but we cam 
not compliment him on having been so successful in_ these 
speculations, as in his reasonings concerning Comets. We 
might concede to him, that ‘ the phenomena of light do not cor 
‘ respond to the known properties of a fluid ;’ that, ‘ conse 
* quently, light is not a fluid ;’ and that, ‘ as light is not itself a 
; duid, so, the sensation of light or illumination is not produced 
‘ by the motion of the parts of any fluid whatsoever.’ But we 
can never admit his proposition, that ‘ Light consists of solid 
‘ particles of matter.’ The reasoning on which he founds this 
proposition, is altogether illogical. ‘ As light is neither @ 
‘ fluid itself, nor a mode of motion in any other fluid, it must, 
he says, ‘ necessarily consist of solid particles’? We deny the 
conclusion peremptorily, unless Mr. Cole is prepared to shew, 
(and he has not attempted it,) that all the'things in the aniverse, 
are either solid or fluid. This was one of the old scholastic 


dogmas, but it is quite imaginary and without foundation. 
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The engraved diagrams at the end of the book are ingeniously 
conceived, and render interesting the dner parts of the Author's 
mathematical reasoning. 


i 





Art. V. Memoirs of his Serene Highness Anthonu-Philip D’Orleans, 
Duke of Montpensier, Prince of the Blood. Written by Limself. 
gvo. pp. 264. Price 9s. London. 1824. 


quis volume contains an interesting portion of the history 
of a family variously distinguished in the annals of 
the French Revolution. It has every appearance of au- 
ihenticity, and yet, we should have been ether pleased to 
have had.a few undeniable attestations of its genuineness, since 
there are certain circumstances connected with its internal 
evidence, that require, to say the least, something in the way 
of explanation. In the whole tragic story of revolutionary 
France, there is nothing more clearly established, than the 
moral depravity and political infamy of the Duke of Orleans, 
cousin to Louis XVI. and father of the young prince whose 
arrest and tedious captivity are described in the present me- 
uoirs. Were there no other illustration of his atrocious cha- 
racter, than his note on the trial of that unfortunate monarch, 
this fact alone would be decisive. But when to this is added 
a long course of the vilest debauchery and the most reckless 
ambition, it must, we fear, be taken as a derelietion of prin- 
ciple, that even a son should panegyrise such a parent. hen 
we recollect ad/ that is universally believed of the conduct of 
the self-styled Philippe Egalité, we must confess ourselves un- 
able to admire even the filial hardihood that can speak of such 
aman in the following language. 


‘Onthe 23rd of October, 1793, at five in the morning, I was waked by 
my poor father entering my dungeon with the butchers who were about to 
oat him off to the slaughter. He embraced me tenderly. “ 1 come, 
ny dear Montpensier,” said he, * to bid you adieu, for I am just setting 
of” Twas so petrified, I could not speak. I pressed him to my bosom 
in an agony of tears. “ I meant,” added he, ** to have gone without 
taking leave, for such moments are always painful; but I could not 
overcome the desire of seeing you once more before I went. Farewell, 
my child! take comfort! comfort your: brother, and think, both of 
you, what happiness we shall enjoy when next we meet!” Alas! 
hat happiness we were never destined to enjoy. Unfortunate and ex. 
cellewt father! Whoever could have had the opportunity of seeing you 
‘eat, and knowing you truly, must own (if he be not an arrant sian- 
“erer), that neither ambition, nor thirst for vengeance had the smallest 
pace in your heart ; that the qualities of your mind were of the imose 
Pleasing, as well as the most substantial kind; though you might per- 
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haps have been destitute of that decision which makes a man act frm 
himself alone ;—while the too great facility with which you gave 
your confidence to others, enabled scoundrels to obtain it, in order to 
desuroy you, and make you the victim of their atrocious schemes: be 
who should speak thus of you, would but render you the strictest ju 
tice. But your enemies would drown his voice in clamour, and-up 
fortunately they have too much the power, Well! let them. consum. 
mate their work! Let them complete their malignity by blasting th 
memory of the unfortunate good man they have sacrificed ! But, ob! 
mity the time come when your character shall be appreciated f May 
the world know what I know; and may | then be in being? 


pp. 105-7. 


The Duke de Montpensier himself is charged with havi 
been present in the tribune when his relative was at the bar of 
the Convention, and with having made himself conspicuous 
by his expressions of hostility and reproach. His youth, how. 
ever, may be pleaded in fair extenuation of his violence; but, 
for the cold-blooded atrocity of his father, no excuse can be 
offered. 

Autony-Philip, the second son of the Duke of Orleans, was 
born July 3, 1775. From an early age, he displayed a decided 
bias to the pursuits of an artist. In the revolutionary war, he 
served with distinction under Kellerman, Dumouriez, and B- 
ron. It was while underthe command of the latter, that, in 
April 1793, he was arrested and transferred to the prison of 
Marseilles, where he was soon afterwards joined by his father, 
his brother, his aunt, and the Prince of Conti. The latter 
appears, throughout this memoir, in an unfavourable light: he 
is represented as timid, punctilious, and fantastical; and no 
opportunity is lost of exhibiting his peculiarities in a mdieu 
lous point of view. 

‘ The gay and even temper of my father appeared to me still the 
same, notwithstanding what he had suffered, finding in every thing some 
source of consolation.—* We are, at least, very happy,” said he to tm, 
“that they have not separated us.” Alas! we were not long allowed 
this consolation ; but nothing could shake the firmness, or even the 
tranquillity of him who experienced such a cruel reverse of fortune. As 
to my aunt, beholding the hand ot God in every thing, she resigned 
herself devoutly to her fate ; but it was not so with the prince of Cont 
His alarms at the slightest circumstance ; his continual complaints of 
the most trifling inconveniences ; and his dress of the last century; 
would have excited laughter in a person the most disposed to respect 
his rank, his age, and his misfortunes,’ pp. 41, 2. 


There cannot, we imagine, be any doubt of the often tf 
peated fact, that the society and habits of the Duke of Or- 
leays were so disgusting to the Prince of Conti, as to induce 





us 
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the latter to petition the National Convention that he might 
be permitted to inhabit a separate apartment. Neither have 
we ever heard the slightest imputation on the highly. respectay 
ble character of the Prince. Now, without imputing to M. de 
Montpensier an entire sympathy with the manners and feelings 
of his father, we are compelled to impute to him unfair con- 
cealment and partial statement ; and if the Memoirs appear ut 
their present state with the consent or connivance of the pre- 
seut Duke of Orleans, we must express our opinion, that a 
wiser discretion would have omitted much, if not suppressed 
the whole. 

We have already stated that, on the 23rd_ of October, 1793, 
the Duke de Montpensier and the Count de Beaujolais were 
deprived of their father, who, shortly afterwards, paid on the 
scaffold the forfeit of his crimes. Their subsequent treatment 
varied according to the orders of the conventional commission- 
ers, and the caprice of their warders, while the Prince of Conti, 
by his restless timidity, increased the vexations of their con- 
dition. 


‘ Ove evening, in the early part of July, at the period when the re- 
preseatative of the people, Maignet, had just established his infernal 
commission at Orange, we were reading ourselves to sleep in bed, as 
usual, when we were suddenly surprised by a visit from the prince, in his 
dressing-gown and night-cap. His features were convulsed with terror. 
“ Gentlemen,” said he to us as he came in, ** ‘tis ali over with us! We 
have but a few moments longer to live !—Kuow, that to-morrow we de- 
part for Orange !” 

‘ Recovered from the first stun of this terrible news, we threw doubts 
upon it, and asked whence he obtained it? ‘* The sentinel of our door,” 
said he, ‘told itto one of his comrades, and I heard it. At any rate, 
idded he, addressing Beaujolais, * you have the look of a child yet, 
aad can find itout to a certainty, by going and chatting with the sentinel, 
and then come back and tell us. Pray get up; pray do, and go ” 
Beaujolais sprang out of bed and went. The wicket of the door was 
‘hut; and as he was going to open it to speak to the sentinel, he heard 
wime One giving orders ; and recognised the voice of Massugue, captain 
ot the fort artillery, and a furious terrorist, whose lodging was near 
ours, He instantly stopped to listen. “ Take special care,” said Mas- 
sugue to our sentinel,** to guard your prisoners ; for if they escape, your 
ate is sealed. Should any one of them be caught in the gallery after 
midnight, order him back to his chamber, and if he does not instantly 
oley, shoot him at once!” A whispering and buzz followed these 
words, from which Beaujolais could gather nothing. Then he once 
more distinguished the voice of Massuguc, exclaiming: * To-morrow, 
at foar in the morning, they will be sent for to be taken to Orange.” 
Towards midnight we heard the door of the gallery open; and by 
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the light of a lamp which stood exactly between our two windows, ye 
perceived Massugue advancing with an air of caution and mystery, He 
went to the lamp, blew it out, and retired. ‘This novelty was not of 
nature to cheer us out of our melancholy ; for Massugue was capable of 
any thing. As he was quartered near us, we were perpetually oblige) 
to see and hear him, and he always took care to make the most brug] 
remarks so loud, that we could not lose a syllable of them. One day, 
when pounding some ingredients for his kitchen, he said, “ T should 
like to have the Bourbons in my mortar; I'd grind “em into a gloriogs 
fricassee!”) ‘The amiable declaration was accompanied with the mog 
horrible oath, and all the graces of the Provencal jargon. ence we 
had reason to infer that his nocturnal visit could portend nobing very 
agreeable to us. We expected nothing less than a repetition of th 
scenes of the 2d of September ; for the miscreant took no pains to hide 
his share in the massacres of the prisons of Paris; and in this painful 
suspense we passed two hours. At the end of that time we had the 
happiness to fall asleep, and were agreeably surprised on waking, to 
learn it was eight o’clock ; for as it was at four in the morning the anfor 
tunate creatures destined to be delivered up to the commission of Orange 
were to be sent for, it seemed likely we were not the victims just now in- 
tended. Indeed, we learned in the course of the morning, that those 
to whom Massugue alluded, were prisoners lodging over our heads, They 
had been taken off in the night to Orange, where the commission Cop- 
signed them to the scafluld.’ pp. 158—162. 


The ever-memorable 9th Thermidor (27th July, 1794), which 
consigned Robespierre and his confederates to the scaffold, re- 
lieved them from personal apprehensions, ‘without effecting 
much change in their actual condition. By degrees, however, 
they obtained a relaxation of the severity of their imprison- 
ment, and, in February, 1795, were removed to a lighter and 
more airy set of apartments. The representative then in com- 
mission at Marseilles, Mariette, was a humane and respectable 
man, and his power was uniformly exerted in their favour, The 
jacobins who had so long held bloody sway in the south, were 
now subjected to a terrible re-action. Many of them were 
confined in the fortress, when their enemies surprised the guard, 
secured the commandant, and inflicted summary vengeance on 
all that they could find. 


‘ it was nearly nine o'clock, and almost dark, when we beard some 
one shouting in the first court, “ Here ate the representatives of the 
people! We must let down the drawbridge, for they threaten to tre 
us as rebels if we delay it for a moment!” “ I don’t care a d—m for the 
representatives!” said one; “ and I will blow the brains out of the frst 
coward who obeys them. Come along, comrades, to the work! we 
shall soon have done!” While they went to a distance, the soldiers 08 
guard let down the drawbridge, and the representatives entered in the 
midst of flambeaus, followed by a great number of grenadiers and dis: 
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mounted huzzars. “ Wretches!” exclaimed they on entering, * Cease 
your horrible carnage! In the name of the law, Cease to indulge this 
“dious vengeance !” They were answered by several, “ If the law had 
done us justice op these scoundrels, we should not have been reduced 
to the necessity of doing it ourselves! Now, the cup is filled, they 
must swallow its contents,’—and the massacre continued, * Grenadiers!” 
cried the representatives, “ Make baste and arrest these madmen, and 
bring the commandant of the fortress to us! Where is he?” They were 
informed that he was shut up if a room above, and desired to be led to 
it. These representatives were named Isnard and Cadroy. When they 
entered our apartment, they required the commandant to account for 
his conduct, and appeared satisfied of the impossibility of his doing any 
thing to prevent this horrible scene: then seating themselves on our beds, 
and complaining of the excessive heat, they asked for something to 
drink; wine was brought them. Jsnard put it aside, calling out ina 
tragic tone, “ It is blood !” Tle was then offered aniseed, which he 
swallowed immediately. Immediately after, as our apartment was filling 
with people, they removed into the adjoining one to deliberate along with 
the commandant, but in a few minutes returned to us. Five or six of 
the massacrers then came up, covered with blood. “ Representatives,” 
said they, “ allow us to finish our work ; it will be soon over, and you 
will be the better of it!"—“ Wretches! you fill us with horror.”—“ We 
have done nothing but avenge our fathers, our brothers, our (riends, and 
you yourselves have excited us to it!”—“ Arrest these villains!” ex- 
claimed the representatives. Fourteen of them were uctually arrested ; 
but they were set at liberty two days after.” pp. 195—197. 


Hopes of release were held out to the prisoners, but month 
after month glided away without their fulfilment, and near the 
close of the year, they made an attempt to escape, which 
terminated in the fracture of a limb by the Duke de Mont- 
pensier, and the voluntary return of his brother to share his 
captivity. At length, they were set at liberty by a decree of 
the Convention, under the condition that they should: embark 
for America. They sailed on the 5th of November, 1796, 

The subsequent career of M. de Montpensier was brief, and 
may be briefly detailed. After a short stay in America, he re- 
turned with his two brothers, the Duke de Chartres (the pre- 
sent head of the family) and the Count de Beaujolais, to. Eu- 
rope, and, in 1800, took up his residence in London, where a 
lingering pulmonary complaint terminated his existence in May, 
\807. He was interred in Westminster Abbey. The same dis- 
case was fatal to the Count de Beaujolais in the following year. 
He died at Malta. 


A portrait is prefixed, copied from an original taken by the 
Duke himself, 
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Art. VI. The Contributions of Q. Q. to a pete Work: with 
some Pieces not before published. By the late Jane Taylor, ¢ 
vols. 12mo. pp. 596. Price 98. London, 1824. 


\ E have few readers, old or young, to whom the name of 

the Author of Display, and, in part, of the Oniginal 
Poems and Hymns for Infant Minds, can be unknown ; and 
none who are acquainted with her productions, will the intima- 
tion have been received without concern, that their friend and 
their children’s friend rests from her labours. To bestow on 
works for children, the talent and the toil which, otherwise di- 
rected, might have commanded the higher honours of li 
fame, may seem a self-denying exercise of genius ; but there 
is no species of literary labour that yields so pure a reward, or 
that ensures for the writer so permanent a remembrance. For 
who ever ceases to recollect with interest the favourites of his 
childhood, the books connected with his earliest impressions, 
and to which, perhaps, he is able distinctly to trace a neficial 
influence in the formation of his character? The “ Divine 
Songs” of Dr. Watts, perhaps his happiest production, and one 
that has survived the more ambitious labours of most of his 
contemporaries, will always be sufficient to perpetuate and en- 
dear his name. And we may safely predict, that our children 
and our children’s children will be the faithful conservators of 
works which display equal genius and equal piety, im Con 
nexion with the peculiar tact and address which qualify woman 
pre-eminently to be the teacher of the young. 

We feel by no means sure that the Evenings at Home, end 
the Parent’s Assistant, will not outlive the demand for the 
works of the Author of Waverley, and that Mrs. Barbauld’s 
exquisite Prose Hymns for children will not survive, as they 
deserve-to do, much of the poetry of the day. We might, 
perhaps, still more confidently predict, that the name of 
Author of Little Henry and his om and that of the vener- 
able writer of the Cheap Repository Tracts, will be had in last 
ing remembrance. Society certainly could better dispense 
with one half of the literary world, than with these unpreten 
ing benefactors of the infant race. And among them, nom 
ferior rank will be awarded to Jane Taylor. ; 

We have not the means of ascertaining all the productions 
for which the public are indebted to her pen. The O 
Poems for Infant Minds was, we believe, the first that 
its anonymous authors into general favour. In this work,t 
speculation of the publishers, Miss Taylor was associated 
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her elder sister, Mrs. Guibert, and another lady.* Many of the 
poems were, we have been given to understand,, absolutely 
juvenile productions, and they are unequal. The success of 
the publication, however, was unprecedented: a second volume 
followed, a thard for younger children, and a fourth, consistin 
of hymns, which has the most merit of the series. Of these little 
volumes, many thousands annually have regularly been sold 
for between fifteen and twenty years; and though they have 
vive rise to Many attempts at imitation, they remain, and are 
likely to remain, uequalled for their originality, exquisite 
adaptation, and admirable simplicity. The “ Original Hymns 
for Sunday Schools” have had a still more extensive circulation. 
These, though of course every consideration was sacrificed to 
the most literal, plainness of expression, have nevertheless 
much beauty : they exhibit religious truth brought down to the 
very humblest level, yet without being vulgarised. The fourth 
hymn in particular, beginning, 


* Jesus, who lived above the sky,’ 


isone of the happiest attempts to translate the truths of reli- 
gion into the dialect of infant thought, without compromising 
the proprieties of language, that we have ever met with. ‘The 
early editions of these Sunday School Hymns exhibit them to 
most advantage. In order to meet the unreasonable objection, 
that they were not all written in singing metres, many of them 
were subsequently altered, not at all for the better. 

In IS10, Miss Taylor contributed some poems to a little 
volume, the joint production of a few friends, and now more 
than ever un interesting memorial, entitled, ‘‘ The Associate 
“Minstrels.” The opinion expressed of that volume in the former 
series of this Journal, by an accomplished critic, himself no 
more, renders it unnecessary for us to speak of it here. If 
that article was unjust on any point, it was so in passing over, 
without specification, the contributions which bore the sig- 
nature of J., and those of another female contributor. The 
Remonstrance to Time is a beautiful and touching Poem. The 
Birthday Retrospect is also but too characteristic of the ten- 
dency to melancholy which is observable in some of Miss 
Taylor’s poems. As the volume is out of print, we should 
have been pleased to see these poems, with any other fugitive 


weg of the same Author,+ incorporated with the present 
work. 
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: Miss Taylor’s are distinguished by the initials J. and J. T. 
| We recollect to have seen one or two hymns with Miss Taylor’s 
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In 1815, appeared “ Display, a Tale for young People,” the 
first publication to which its Author had the courage to affiy 
her name. Our opinion of it has been already given,* and the 

ublic have sufficiently proved that we did not over estimate it, 

Ve have only to regret that the wish we then expressed, was 
destined never to be satisfied,—to receive more of such tales 
from the same pen. This was followed, in 1816, with “ Eggg 
“in Rhyme on Morals and Manners,”+ the boldest lite 
effort on which its Author had yet ventured, and ungues. 
tionably displaying, in parts, the most genius and reach ‘of 
thought. The title was not happily chosen, and the work was 
less adapted to be popular, than the Tale ; its sale, accordi 
though successful, has not kept pace with that of its 
decessor.t Sorich was the poetry, however, in point and 
of expression, in delicacy of sentiment, and occasionally, in 
both pathos and humour, that it led us to anticipate produc. 
tions of a still higher cast. Butin this expectation we wer 
not to be gratified. 

Miss Taylor’s failing health, soon after this publication, 
rendered the excitement and exhaustion of literary composition 
too much for a frame of fragile texture. All that she could 
venture to undertake were short and desultory papers, and the 
resent volumes consist of those interesting remains. 
arc informs us that, with the exception of two or three not 
before published, they appeared in the Yonth’s Magazi 
during the course of the seven years beginning with 1816, and 
ending with 1822, when Miss Taylor's declining health obhged 
her to desist entirely from hterary occupations. 


€ Very soon after the commencement of her regular contributions 
to the Youth’s Magazine, my sister,’ says Mr. Taylor, * had reason 
to believe that, through the medium of its pages, she had succeeded 
in gaining, in a high degree, the attention of a very large number 
of young persons. An assurance so encouraging inspired her with 
the earnest desire to improve the favourable impression she had-made, 
for promoting the best interests of her readers ; and whether she #® 
grave or gay, she never lost sight of this object. Her friends hart 
generally concurred in the opinion that many of these pieces #e 
among the happiest efforts of her pen, and that a son of 
them was due to their merit. In compliance with this opinion, # 
had revised and prepared for the press the greater part of the paper, 


— 





initial in some popular collections, and at least one poem in am eatly 
volume of tlre Edinburgh Annual Register. 

* Eclect. Rev. N.S. Vol. IV. p. 158. + Ibid. Vol. VI. p. %: 
t The Essays have reached a fourth, Display a tenth edition. 
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not long before her last illness; and she left with me instructions for 
the publication of the whole.’ 


Should the contents be as new to our readers as they were to 
us, they will receive with no ordinary gratification this interest- 
ing legacy. Had Miss Taylor never published any thing 
before, these papers would be sufficient to entitle her to rank 
very high among our best moral writers. Many of them would 
have been esteemed acceptable contributions in the days of the 
Spectator, or the Rambler. It ought, indeed, to be recollected, 
that they were written for young persons ; that the choice of 
subject, as well as the unpretending style, has been determined 
by this circumstance ; that the medium through which the 
found their way to the public, was a very humble one, and bask 
as did not hold out to its contributors any inducement to extra- 
ordinary effort. But, with Miss Taylor, the prospect of effi- 
cient usefulness was an adequate stimulus; and in writing for 
the Youth's Magazine, she appears never to have excused 
herself from taking all the pains that could have been inspired 
by a trembling solicitude for fame. 

The papers are seventy-nine in number. As a mere list of 
the contents would give little idea of their nature, we shall 
at once proceed to select a few specimens of their varied cha- 
racter. The first that we shall take, is of a sportive cast, 


‘THE DISCONTENTED PENDULUM. 


* An old clock that had stood for fifty years in a farmer’s kitchen 
without giving its owner any cause of complaint, carly one summer's 
morning, before the family was stirring, suddenly stopped. 

‘ Upon this, the dial-plate (if we may credit the fable) changed 
countenance with alarm ; the hands made an ineffectual effort to con- 
tinue their course ; the wheels remained motionless with surprise ; the 
weights hung speechless ; each member felt disposed to lay the blame 
onthe others. At length the dial instituted a formal inquiry as to the 
cause of the stagnation ; when hands, wheels, weights, with one voice; 

ested their innocence. But now a faint tick was heard below, 
the pendulum, who thus spoke : 

‘* [confess myself to be the sole cause of the present stoppages 
ind am willing, for the general satisfaction, to assign my reasons. 
truth is, that I am tired of ticking.” Upon hearing this, the old 

became so enraged that it was on the point of striking. 

‘ “Lazy wire!” exclaimed the et ong hoiding up its hands. 

‘" Very good!” replied the pendulum, “ it is vastly easy for you, 

ress lial, who have always, as every body knows, set yourself up 
thove me,—it is vastly easy for you, I say, to accuse other are cho 
liziness! You, who have had nothing to do all the days of your lifé 
but to stare people in the face, and to amuse yourself with watching 
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all that goes on inthe kitchen! ‘Think, I beseech you, how you would 
like to be shut up for life in this dark closet, and wag backwards and 
forwards, year after year, as I do.” 

6 46 As to that,” said the dial, “is there not a window in your house 
on purpose for to look through?” 

‘ “ For all that,” resumed the pendulum, ‘ it is very dark here ; 
and although there is a window, I dare not stop, even for an instant, to 
look out, Besides, | am really weary of my way of life; and if you 
please, 1’ll tell you how I took this disgust at my employment. This 
morning I happened to be calculating how many times I should haye 
to tick in the course only of the next twenty-four hours: perhaps 
some of you, above there, can give me the exact sum.” 

‘ The minute hand, being qutc h at figures, instantly replied, 
* eizhty-six thousand four hundred times.”’ 

“* Exactly so,”’ replied the pendulum : * well, I appeal to you all, 
if the thought of this was not enough to fatigue one ? and when I be. 
gan to multiply the strokes of one day by those of months and years, 
really it is no wonder if I felt di iscouraged at the prospect: so after a 
gr eat deal of reasoning and hesiti ation, thinks I to myself, Vl stop.” 

The dial could scarcely keep its countenance during this ha- 
range ; but, resuming its gravity, thus replied :— 

‘¢ Dear ie. Pendulum, I am really astonished that such a useful, 
industrious person as yourself should have been overcome by this sud- 
den suggestion. It is true you have done a great deal of work in your 
tine. Sowe have all, and are likely to do ; and, although this may 
fatigue us to think of, the que stion is, whether it will fatigue us to da: 
would you, now, do me the favour to give about half a dozen strokes, 
to oe strate my argument. 

The pendulum complied, and ticked six times at its usual pace— 
“ Now,” resumed the dial, “ may I be allowed to , Inquire, if that ex- 
ertion was at all fatiguing or disagreeable to y rou ??? 

‘ «Not in the least,” rep! ie d the pendulum -—*¢ it is not of six 
strokes that I complain, nor of sixty, but of m/lions.? 

« « Very good,” replied the dial, “ but recollect that although you 
may think ofa million strokes in an instant, you are required to execute 
but one; and that however often you may hereafter have to swing, 
a moment will always be given you to swing in.” 

That consideration staggers me, I confess,” said the pen- 
dul. 

‘ Then [hope,’’ resumed the dial plate, “ we shall all immedi- 
saiiiemcitan our duty ; for the maids will lie in bed till noon if we 
stand idling thus.’’ 

‘ Upon this, the weights, who had never been accused of light con- 
duct, used all their influence e in urging him to proceed : when, ” as with 
one consent, the wheels began to turn, the hands began to moves the 
pendulum began to wag, and, to its credit, ticked as loud as ever 
while a beam of the rising sun that streamed through a hole in the 
kitchen shutter, shining full upon the dial-plate, it brightened up as if 

pothing had been the matter. 
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¢ When the farmer came down to breakfast that morning, upon 
looking at the clock, he declared that his watch had gained half an 
hour in the night. 


*‘ MORAL, 


«It is said by a celebrated modern writer, “ take care of the 
minutes, and the how's will take care of themselves.”’ This is an ad- 
mirable hint ; and might be very seasonably recollected when we begin 
to be “ weary in well-doing,” from the thought of having a great deal 
todo. The present is all we have to manage: the past is irrecove- 
rable: the future is uncertain; nor is it fair to ae one moment 
with the weight of the next. Sufficient unto the moment is the 
trouble thereof. If we had to walk a hundred miles, we still need set 
but one step at atime, and this process continued would infallibly 
bring us to our journey’s end. Fatigue generally begins, and is always 
increased by calculating in a minute the exertion of hours. 

‘ Thus, in looking forward to future life, let us recollect that we 
have not to sustain all its toil, to endure all its sufferings, or encounter 
all its crosses at once. One moment comes laden with its own /ittle 
burden, then flies, and is succeeded by another no heavier than the 
last: if one could be sustained, so can another, and another. 

‘ Even in looking forward to a single day, the spirit may sometimes 
faint from an anticipation of the duties, the labours, the trials to tem- 
perand patience that may be expected. Now this is unjustly laying 
the burden of many thousand moments upon one. Let any one re- 
solve todo right now, leaving then to do as it can, and if he were to 
live to the age of Methuselah, he would nevererr. But the common 
error is, to resolve to act right to-morrow, or neat time, but now, just 
this once, we must go on the same as ever. 

‘It seems easier to do right to-morrow than to-day, merely be- 
cause we forget that when to-morrow comes, then will be now. Thus 
life passes, with many, in resolutions for the future, which the present 
never fulfils. 

‘It is not thus with those, who “ by patient continuance in well- 
doing, seek for glory, honour, and immortality ?’—day by day, minute 
by minute; they execute the appointed task, to which the requisite 
measure of time and strength is proportioned: and thus, having 
worked while it was called day, they at lonaih rest from their labours, 
and “ their works follow them.” 

‘ Let us then, “ whatever our hands find to do, do it with all our 
night,” recollecting, that ow is the proper and the accepted time.’ 

pp- 9—14. 


The Author of “ Essays in Rhyme” will be recognised in 
‘ THE PHILOSOPHER’S SCALES, 


‘In days of yore, as Gothic fable tells, 
When learning dimly gleam’d from grated cells, 
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When wild Astrology’s distorted eye 

Shunn'd the fair field of true philosophy, 

And wand’ring through the depths of mental might, 
Sought dark predictions mid the worlds of light :— 
When curious Alchymy, with puzzled brow, 


Attempted things that Science laughs at now, 
Losing the useful purpose she consults, 
{n vain chimeras and unknown results : 
in those grey times there lived a reverend sage, 
Whose wisdom shed its lustre on the age. 
A monk he was, immured in cloister’d walls, 
Where now the ivy’d ruin crumbling falls. 
"Twas a profound seclusion that he chose ; 
The noisy world disturb’d not that repose : 
The flow of murmuring waters, day by day, 
And whistling winds, that forced their tardy way 
‘Thro’ reverend trees, of ages’ growth, that made, 
Around the holy pile, a deep monastic shade ; 
The chanted psalm, or solitary prayer,— 
Such were the sounds that broke the silence there. 
- . * . ° . ? 
"Twas here, when bis rites sacerdotal were o’er, 
In the depth of his cell with its stone-covered floor, 
Resigning to thought his chimerical brain, 
le formed the contrivance we now shall explain : 
But whether by magic or alchymy’s powers, 
We kuow not, indeed ’tis no business of ours: 
Perhaps it was only by patience and care, 
At last that he brought his invention to bear. 
In youth ‘twas projected ; but years stole away, 
And ere ‘twas complete he was wrinkled and grey. 
But success is secure unless energy fails ; 
And at length he produced The Pdilosopher’s Scales. 


* What were they ?—you ask: you shall presently see. 
‘These scales were not made to weigh sugar and tea; 
O no;—for such properties wondrous had they, 
That qualites, feelings, and thoughts they could weigh ; 
‘fogether with articles small or immense, 
From mountains or planets, to atoms of sense ; 
Nought was there so bulky, but there it could lay; 
And nought so ethereal but there it would stay ; 
And nought so reluctant but in it must go; 
All which some examples more clearly will show. 


* The first thing he tried was the head of Voltaire, 
Which retain’d all the wit that had ever been there; 
As a weight he threw in a torn scrap of a Ileal, 
Containing the prayer of the penitent thict ; 
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When the skull rose aloft with so sudden a spell, 
As to bound like a ball, on the roof of the cell. 


* Next time he put in Alexander the Great, 
With a garment that Dorcas had made—for a weight ; 
And tho’ clad in armour from sandals to crown, 
The hero rose up, and the garment went down. 


‘ A long row of alms-houses, amply endow’d 
By a well-esteem’d pharisee, busy and proud, 
Now loaded one scale, while the other was prest 
By those mites the poor widow dropp’d into the chest : 
Up flew the endowment, not weighing an ounce, 
And down, down, the farthing’s worth came with a bounce. 


* Again, he performed an experiment rare : 

A monk, with austerities bleeding and bare, 

Climbed into his scale; in the other was laid 

The heart of our Howard, now partly decayed ; 

When he found, with surprise, that the whole of his brother 
Weigh’d less, by some pounds, than this bit of the other. 


‘ By further experiments, (no matter how,) 
He found that ten chariots weighed less than one plough. 
A sword, with gilt trappings, rose up in the seale, 
‘Though balanced by only a ten-penny nail : 
A shicld and a helmet, a buckler and spear, 
Weighed less than a widow’s uncrystallized tear. 
A lord and a lady went up at full sail, 
When a bee chanced to light on the opposite scale. 
Ten doctors, ten lawyers, two courtiers, one earl, 
Ten counsellors’ wigs, full of powder and curl, 
All heaped in one balance, and swinging from thence, 
Weigh’d less than some atoms of candour and sense ;— 
A first-water diamond, with brilliants begirt, 
Than one good potatoe just washed from the dirt; 
Yet, not mountains of silver and gold would suffice, 
One pearl to outweigh,—'twas the “ pearl of great price.” 


‘At last the whole world was bowl’d in at the grate ; 
With the soul of a beggar to serve for a weight ; 
When the former sprang up with so strong a rebuff, 
That it made a vast rent, and escaped at the roof; 
Whence, balanced in air, it aseended on high, 
And sail’d up aloft—a balloon in the sky: 
While the scale with the soul in, so mightily fell, 
That it jerk’d the philosopber out of his cell. 


‘MORAL. 


‘ Dear reader, if e’er self deception prevails, 
We pray you to try The Philosopher's Scales : 
But if they are lost in the ruins around, 
Perhaps a good substitute thus may be found :— 
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We should have been mi! 1 { transeribe the * Com. 
. plait ol thy Dying \e my a b autitul Paper, had It not 


lrondy been lard hold of by selectors and comnile rs, without 


bemmg always fairly aseribed to the proper author.*® = Mr 
Montgomery, in his Prose by a Poet, has written the hfe of a 


flower, and an exquisite piece of vegetable biography it is; but 
Miss ‘Tavior has here presented us the * Life of a Looking- 
‘Glass.’ aboundine with brneht retleetions lt is too long to 
transcribe, We must. however, make room tor the entir 
paper entith ad. * jlow it strikes a straneer:’ if is, perhaps, the 
most masterly in the collection 


LOW TT STRIKES A STRANGER. 
‘Ina re mote y riod of antiquity, when the supernatural and the 
marvellous obtained a readier credence than now, it was tabled that a 


stranger ot extraordinary appearance was observed pacing the streets 
of one of the magnificent cities of the east, remarking with an eye of 


intelligent curiosity every surrounding object. Several individuals 


gathering around him, que stioned him concerning his country and 
his business; but they presently perceived that he was unacquainted 
with their lar “uae, aha He s hi discovered ] isc it to be equally 
ignorant of the most common usages of socicty. At the same tume, 


Lie dignity and Intel eeHEe ¢ f his air and cemeanour forbade the 
ilea of his being either al are arian or a lunatic. WI 1en at length he 


under ad by their , that they wished to be informed whenet 
he came, he pointed w vitl great Significance to the sky ; upon which 
the crowd concluding him to be one of their deities, were proceeding 
to pi\ | 1} cd Vile I NOUS ° Dut ] 4 no soonc;’r compre! ended ther 
design, than he rejected it with horror; and bending his knees anc 
raising his hands towards heaven in the attitude of prayer, gave them 
to understand that he also was a worshi ippel r ot the pe wers above. 


, Atte r «4 tin ee it is S& Ki. th: it the Myste rious stranger accepted the 
l ospitaitics Oo: One ol the 1 obles of the ¢ ity - under whose root he 
applied himself with great diligence to the acquirement of the lan- 


re 
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* it Appears in the “ Lo mmon-P} lace Book of Prose,”’ (a neal 
and tasteful little ser: k, printed at Edinburgh in 1825, wit! 
the name of the Rev. . Henderson attached to it. The Editor 
should have abstained re mm riving the name of the supposed author 
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mage, in whi ch he made such surprising proficiency, that in a few 
davs he was able to held intelligent intercourse with those around 
him. The noble host now resolved to take an early opportunity of 
satisfying lis curiosity respecting the country and quality of his 
cuest: and upon his expressing this desire, the stranger assured 
him that he weuld answer his inquiries that evening after sun- 
set. Accordingly, as night approached, he Jed him forth upon ‘the 
balconies of the pe tace , which overiooked the wealthy and populous 
city. Innut ne rable lights trom its busy streets and splendid palaces 
were now reflected in the dark bosom of its noble river: . where state- 
ly vessels laden w: th rich merchandize from al! parts of the known 
world, lay anchored in the port. This was a city in which the voice 
of the harp and of the viol, and the sound of the milistone were 
continually heard: and craftsmen of ali kinds of craft were there; 

ithe light of a candle was seer in every dwelling ; and the voice 
of the bi degroom and the voice of the bride were heard there. 
Phe stranger mused awhile upon the glittering scene, and listened to 
the confused murmur of mingling sounds. Then suddenly raising his 
eves to the starry firmament, he fixed them with an expressive gaze 
on the beautiful evening star which was just sinking behind a dark 
grove that surrounded one of the principal temples of the city. 
« Marvel not,” said he to his host, “ that I am wont to gaze with 
fond atiection on yonder silvery star. That was my home; yes, I 
was lately an inhabitant of that tranquil planet; from whence a vain 
iosity has tempted me to ™ ander. Otten had I beheld with won- 
dering “gdmirati ll this brilliant world of yours, ever one of the 
brightest gems oi our firmament: and the ardent desire I had long 
feli to know something of its condition, was at length unexpectedly 
erautied. I received permission and power trom above to traverse 
the mighty void, and to direct my course to this distant sphere. To 
that per rmission, however, one condition was annexed, to which my 
eagerness for the ente rprise induced me hastily to consent; namely, 
that ] must thenceforth remain an inhabitant of this strange earth, 
and undergo all the vicissitudes to which its natives are subject. 
Vell me, therefore, | pray you, what is the lot of man: and explain 
tome more fully than 1 yet uncersiand, all that 1 hear and see 
around me,’ 

* craig, Se,” replied the astonished noble, “ although I am alto- 
gether unacquainted with the manners and customs, products and privi- 
‘eges of your country, vet, methinks I cannot but congratulate you on 
your arrival in our world ; especially since it_has been your good for- 
lune to alight on a ps art of it affording such various sources of enjoy- 
meyt as this our opulent and luxurious city. And be assured it will be 
my pride and pleasure to introduce you to all that is most worthy the 

attention of such a distinguished foreigner. 

‘Our adventurer, accordingly, was presently initiated in those arts 

‘luxury and pleasure which were there well understood. He was 
introduced, by his obliging host, to their public games and festivals ; 
to their theatrical diversions and convivial assemblies: and in a short 


ume he began to feel some velish for amusements, the meaning of 
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which, at first, he could scarcely comprehend. The next lesson 
which it became desirable to impart to him, was the necessity of ac- 
quiring wealth as the only means of obtaining pleasure. A fact which 
was no sooner understood by the stranger, than he gratefully ac. 
cepted the offer of his friendly host to maid him in a situation in 
which he might amass riches. To this object he began to apply 
himself with diligence ; and was becoming in some measure recon- 
ciled to the manners and customs of our planet, strangely as th 
differed from those of his own, when an incident occurred whi 
gave an entirely new direction to his energies. 

‘It was but a few weeks after his arrival on our earth, when, 
walking in the cool of the day with his friend in the outskirts of the 
city, his attention was arrested by the appearance of a spacious: ens 
closure near which they passed ; he inquired the use to which it was 
appropriated, 

‘Tt is,” replied the nobleman, * a place of public interment.” 

‘IT do not understand you,” said the stranger. 

*** It is the place,” repeated his friend, “ where we bury our 
dead.” 

« « Excuse me, Sir,” replied his companion, with some embarass- 
ment, “ I must trouble you to explain yourself yet further.” 

‘ The nobleman repeated the information in still plainer terms. 

‘Tam still at a loss to comprehend you perfectly,” said the 
stranger, turning deadly pale, “ This must relate to something of 
which I was not only totally ignorant in my own world, but of which 
I have, as yet, ned bo intimation in yours, I pray you, therefore, 
to satisfy my curiosity ; for if I have any clue to your meaning, this, 
surely, is a matter of more mighty concernment than any to which 
you have hitherto directed me.” 

¢ « My good friend,” replied the nobleman, “ you must be indeed 
a novice amongst us, if you have yet to learn that we must all, 
sooner or later, submit to take our slows in these dismal abodes ; nor 
will I deny that it is one of the least desirable of the circumstances 
which appertain to our condition: for which reason it is @ matter 
rarely referred to in polished society, and this accownts for pr 
being hitherto uninformed on the subject. But truly, Sir, if the 
inhabitants of the place whence you came are not liable to a 
similar misfortune, pret ou to betake yourself back again wit 
all speed; for be assured treed is no escape here; nor could I 
guarantee your safety for a single hour.” 

« « Alas,” replied the adventurer, I must submit to the con 
ditions of my enterprise ; of which, till now, I little understood 
import. But explain to me, I beseech you, something more of the 
nature and consequences of this wondrous metamorphosis, and tell 
me at what period it most commonly happens to man.” 

* While he thus spoke, his voice faultered, and his whole frame 
shook violently ; his countenance was pale as death, and a cold 
stood in large drops upon his forehead. ; 

‘ By this time his companion, finding the discourse becoming more 
seriow than was agreeable, declared that he must refer him to the 
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riests for further information; this subject being very much out of 
Ci province. 

+ “ How!” exclaimed the stranger, “‘ then I cannot have under- 
stood you ;—do the priests only die ?—are not you to die also ?”” 

¢ His friend, evading these questions, hastily conducted his im- 
portunate companion to one of their magnificent temples, where 
he gladly consigned him to the instructions of the priesthaod. 

‘ The emotion which the stranger had betrayed when he received 
the first idea of death, was yet slight in comparison with that which 
he experienced as soon as he gathered from the discourses of the 
ptiests, some notion of immortality, and of the alternative of hap- 
piness or misery in a future state. But this agony of mind was 
exchanged for transport when he learned, that, by the performance 
of certain conditions before death, the state of happiness might be 
secured. His eagerness to learn the nature of these terms, excited 
the surprise and even the contempt of his sacred teachers. They 
advised him to remain satisfied for the present with the instructions 
he had received, and to defer the remainder of the discussion till the 
morrow. 

‘« How!” exclaimed the novice, * say you not that death ma 
come at any hour?—may it not then come this hour?—and what if 
it should come before I have performed these conditions! Oh! 
withhold not this excellent knowledge from me a single moment !” 

‘ The priests, suppressing a smile at his simplicity, then proceeded 
to explain their Theology to their attentive auditor: but who shall 
describe the ecstacy of his happiness when he was given to under- 
stand, that the required conditions were, generally, of easy and 
pleasant performance ; and that the occasional difficulties or incon- 
veniences which might attend them, would entirely cease with the 
short term of his earthly existence. “ If, then, I understand you 
rightly,”” said he to his instructors, ** this event which you call 
death, and which seems in itself strangely terrible, is most desirable 
and blissful. What a favour is this which is granted to me, in being 
tent to inhabit a planet in which I can die!” The priests again 
exchanged smiles with each other ; but their ridicule was wholly lost 
upon the enraptured stranger. 

‘ When the first transports of his emotion had subsided, he began 
hprere with sore uneasiness on the time he had already lost since 

is arrival, 

*“« Alas, what have I been doing!” exclaimed he. ‘“ This gold 
which 1 have been collecting, tell me, reverend priests, will it avail 
me any thing when the thirty or forty years ase expired which, you 
say, | may possibly sojourn in your planet!” — ' 

‘“ Nay,” replied the priests, ‘* but verily you will find it of 
excellent use so long as you remain in it.” 

‘A very little of it shall suffice me,” replied he ; “ for consider, 

soon this period will be past: what avails it what my condition 

may be for so short a season? I will betake myself, from this hour, 
to the grand concerns of which you have charitably informed me.”? 

* Accordingly, from that period, aontinues the legend, the stranger 
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devoted himself to the performance of those conditions on which, he 
was told, his future welfare depended, but, in so doing, he had an 
Opposition to encounter wholly unexpected, and for which he was 
even at a loss to account. By thus devoting his chief attention to bis 
chief interests, he excited the surprise, the contempt, and even the 
enmity of most of the inhabitants of the city ; and they rarely men. 
tioned him but with a term of reproach, which has been variously 
rendered in all the modern languages. 

‘ Nothing could equal the stranger's surprise at this circumstance ; 
as well as at that of his fellow citizens appearing, generally, so ex. 
tremely indifferent as they did to their own interests. That they 
should have so iittle prudence and forethought as to provide only 
for their necessities and pleasures for that short part of their existence 
in which they were to remain in this plawet, he could consider onl 
as the effect of disordered intellect; so that he even returned ther 
incivilities to himself, with aflectionate expostulation, accompanied 
by lively emotions of compassion and amazement. 

~« If ever he was tempted for a moment to violate any of the con- 
ditions of his future happiness, he bewailed his own madness with 
agonizing emotions; and to all the invitations he received from others 
to do any thing inconsistent with his real interests, he had but one 


answer,—* Oh,” he would say, ** 1 am to dic—I am to die.”’’ 


The Honourable Mr. Spencer’s elegant poetical dialogue 
between How d’ye do and Good bye, probably suggested the 
beautiful stanzas entitled, , 

‘NOW AND THEN.’ 
‘In distant days of wild romance, 
Of magic mist and fable ; 
When stones could argue, trees advance, 
And brutes to talk were able; 
When shrubs and flowers were said to preach, 
And manage all the parts of speech: 
¢’? Twas then, no doubt, if ’twas at all, 
(But doubts we need not mention, ) 
That THEN and Now, two adverbs small, 
Engaged in sharp contention ; 
But how they made each other hear, 
Tradition doth not make appear. 
‘ THEN, was asprite of subtile frame, 
With rainbow tints invested ; 
On clouds of dazzling light she came, 
And stars her forehead crested ; 
Her sparkling eye of azure hue, 
Seem’d borrow’d from the distant blue. 
‘ Now, rested on the solid earth, 
And sober was her vesture ; 
She seldom either grief or mirth 
Express’d by word or gesture ; 
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Composed, sedate, and firm she stood, 

And look’d industrious, calm, and good. 

‘ Tuen, sang a wild fantastic song, 
Light as the gale she flies on: 

Still stretching, as she sail’d along, 
Towards the fair horizon ; 


Where clouds of radiance, fringed with gold, 


O’er hills of emerald beauty roll’d. 


‘ Now, rarely raised her sober eye 
To view that golden distance ; 
Nor let one idle minute fly 
In hope of THEN’s assistance ; 
But still, with busy hands, she stood, 
Intent on doing present good, 


‘ She ate the sweet but homely fare 
That passing moments brought her: 
While THEN, expecting dainties rare, 
Despised such bread and water : 
And waited for the fruits and flowers 
Of future, still receding hours. 


‘ Now, venturing once to ask her why, 
She answer’d with invective ; 

And pointed, as she made reply, 
‘Towards that long errtpectize 

Of years to come, in distance blue, 

Wherein she meant to live and do, 


«** Alas,’’ says she, * how hard you toil ! 
With undiverted sadness : 

Behold yon land of wine and oil,— 
Those sunny hills of gladness ; 

Those joys I wait with eager brow.” — 

“ And so you always will,’”’ said now. 

*« That fairy land that looks so real, 
Recedes as you pursue it ; 

Thus while you wait for times ideal, 
I take my work and do it ; 

Intent to form, when time is gone, 

A pleasant past to look upon.” 


‘« Ah, well,” said THEN, “ I envy not 
Your dull fatiguing labours ; 
Aspiring to a brighter lot, 
With thousands of my neighbours, 
Soon as I reach that golden hill ;’— 

































‘¢ But that,” says now, “ you never will.” 
«« And e’en suppose you should,” said she, 


“ (Though mortal ne’er attain’d it, — 
Your nature you must change with me 
The moment you had gained it: 
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Since hope fulfill’d, (you must allow, ) 
Turns Now to THEN, and TARN to Now,”’ 


Vol. Il. pp. 195—8, 


We must not indulge in further citations ; and yet, there ig 
one poem which, equally on account of the theme, and the 
manner in which it 1s treated, we cannot pass over. It is the 
tender and touching effusion of a congenial spirit on visiting 
the garden and summer-house of Cowper. 


‘On VISITING COWPER’S GARDEN and SUMMER HOUSE 
at OLNEY. 


‘ Are these the trees ?—Is this the place ? 
These roses, did they bloom for him ? 
Trod he these walks with thoughtful pace ? 
Pass’d he amid these borders trim ? 


‘ Is this the bower ?—a humble shed : 
Methinks it seems for such a guest! 

Why rise not columns, dome-bespread, 

By art’s elaborate fingers drest ? 


‘ Art waits on wealth ;—there let her roam — 
Her fabrics rear, her temples gild : 

But Genius, when he seeks a home, 

Must send for Natare’s self to build. 


‘ This quiet garden's humble bound, 
This homely roof, this rustic fane, 
With playful tendrils twining round, 
And woodbines peeping at the pane :— 
‘ That tranquil, tender sky of blue, 
Where clouds of golden radiance skim, 
Those ranging trees of varied hue— 
These were the sights that solaced him. 


* We stept within :—at once on each 

A feeling steals, so undefined ; 

In vain we seek to give it speech— 

Tis silent homage paid to Mind. 

‘ They tell us here he thought and wrote, 
Or this low seat—reclining thus ; 

Ye garden breezes, as ye float, 

Why bear ye no such thoughts to us? 


‘ Perhaps the balmy air was fraught 
With breath of heaven ;—or did he toil 
In precious mines of sparkling thought 
Conceal’d beneath the curious soil ? 


‘ Did zephyrs bea¥ on golden wings 
Rich treasures from the honied dew ? 
Or are there here celestial springs 
Of living waters, whence he drew ? 
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‘ And here he suffer’d !—this recess; 
Where even Nature fail’d to cheer, 
Has witness’d oft his deep distress, 
And precious drops have fallen here! 


‘ Here are no richly sculptured urns 

The consecrated dust to cover ; 

But Nature smiles and weeps, by turns, 

In memory of her fondest lover.’ Vol. II. pp. 254—6. 





a 


Art VII. London and Paris, or Comparative Sketches. By the 
Marquis de Vermont and Sir Charles Darnley, Bart. 8vo. pp. 293. 
London, 1823. 


1% proportion to the difficulty of ascertaining national cha- 
racter, is the absurdity of venturing upon its specific deline- 
ation, without the intimate knowledge that can be derived only 
from protracted observation. The aspect of social institutions 
to the eye of a stranger, varies so widely from that which they 
present when viewed in connexion with their effects, and the secret 
springs of action are so faintly indicated by their exterior mani- 
festations, as to embarrass even the adept, while the superficial 
inquirer exposes himself to the inevitable hazard of gross 
and ridiculous error. ‘Travellers in general, however, are very 
little liable to discouragement from apprehensions of failure 
in these respects, and speculate as fearlessly on the strength 
of a six weeks’ residence in some foreign capital, as if 
some friendly Asmodeus had perched them on the dome of 
St. Peter’s, or the pinnacles of Notre Dame, and given them 
amagical insight into the cabinets and boudoirs of palaces 
and hotels. They lose sight of the obvious fact, that soci 
shews a very different face to natives and to aliens ; that, even 
where the most friendly dispositions exist, there will be 
aspecific distinction between the welcome given to a friend, 
and the attention shewn to a favoured foreigner; that there 
will be all the difference between dress and undress, careless 
familiarity and hospitable politeness. 

The publication before us professes to supply this defect in 
one particular instance, and to delineate, with the accuracy of 
long and intimate acquaintance, the leading and distinctive 
features of London and Parisian society. The design is cer- 
tainly a commendable one ;—‘ to combat national phe prose: 
‘ by shewing, in the correspondence of two gentlemen of equal 
‘ respectability, how very differently the same object appears 
‘to natives and foreigners.’ To a certain extent, this design 
'§ successfully executed. The Author has not given us either 
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a very extensive or a highly finished picture, but his * sketches’ 
are — and effective, though, perhaps, liable, in some 
instances, to the suspicion of extravagance and exagveration, 
The English Baronet and the French Marquis, old friends and 
fellow travellers, take it into their heads, at the same moment, 
and without previous intimation, to pay each other a visit, and 
disappointed at missing each other at the expected point of 
meeting, they agree to turn the mischance to account, by 
interchanging the details and criticisms suggested by the novel 
scenes amid which they are Tespectively placed. ‘Travelling, 
eating, early and late hours, ‘ Hymeneal jobbing,’ amusements, 
associations, polities, publhie fétes, buildings, the press, with 
numbertess et ccleras, are discussed or described in a hight and 
vivacious manner which keeps the attention awake throughout 
the volume. 

One of the most interesting pieces of description in the 
book, vives the details ot a children’s bal cosine, under the 
direction of a lady of Ingh rank. A large proportion of the 
French nobility were present, and, from the infant im arms to 
the lively youth, all were im fancy dresses. The contrast 
between baby lineaments and the garb of mature age, trust 
have had a singularly quaint ettect. The fly cap, long rufiies, 
and elongated stays of the superannuated dowager, masked 
the form and features of infancy, while abbes and lawyers, 
monks and marshals, financiers and flower-girls, peasants and 
petii-maitres, were dressed and acted with the utmost accuracy, 
‘ though very few of the exhibitors had reached their tenth 
birth-day.’ 

¢ Bat the most striking feature of the whole evening was the 
formance of a real qu. drille (such as the courtiers of Louis XIV, 
were in the habit of dancing) by a party of youthful masqueraders 
correctly dressed after the best pictures of that age. 

Before they made their appearance, papers, of which the fol- 
lowing is a literal copy, were distributed among the company, in 
order to prepare them for the coming sight: 

Quadrille dans¢ le 8 Avril, 1660, 
a l’Hotel de Rambouillet. 


Quatre pages. 


Picquet. Pornsinet., 

Tartarin. Ogier. 

Scargneu rs. Da mes. . 
M. le Duc de la Rochefoucauld. | Mde. la Duchesse de Longueville. 
M, le Duc de Lauzun. Mademoiselle de Montpensiet. 
M. le Maréchal d’Hocquincourt. Mde. la Duchesse de Monthazon. 
M. le Comte de Bussy Rabutin. Mde. la Marquise de Sevigne, 

Maitre de Ballet. Marcel. 


Commnosiicurs de la Musiou Luly, Rameau, ctc. 
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‘ While these bills were dispersing about the room, a well-chosen 
band of musicians (also penn § in acter) struck “p the tune of 
an ancient march,—when, preceded by their pages, the four boys who 
represented the four Seigneurs made their appearance, accoutred in 
long and laced coats, black wigs with long ringlets which fell down 
theit shoulders, stockings with red clocks, which were tied above the 
knee, and hats 2 la Henri JV. They moved forward from an ad- 
joining room with becoming solemnity, each giving his hand to his 
allotted partner. The young ladies, who played the parts of the 
celebrated women —— named, were no less Segnegeeny dressed. 
They wore gowns with long waists, powdered hair, rouged cheeks, 
high heels, &c. Proceeding forward in measured time, the youthful 
dancers took their places in the centre of the saloon. The 
now with bended knee approached their respective lords, received 
their swords, and then after several bows retired. The Scigneurs 
began their task by making a profound reverence to the company 
asembled, and then repeated the same compliment to their partners 
individually. 

‘The music now changed to the air appropriate to the quadrille, 
which was admirably executed, with its ancient figure and ancient 

; nor did the exhibitors lay aside for one minute the gravity 
vhich they had been taught to assume. 

‘While the performance was going forward, I could not help 
casting an eye on the brilliant circle of spectators which was formed 
round the dancers ; and in those who composed it, | recognised more 
than one immediate descendant of those illustrious houses visitors to 
the Hotel de Rambouillet, whom we now saw before us in miniature ; 
ind this circumstance added no trifling interest to the scene which 
vas representing. 

* When the dance was finished, the music changed to a march ; the 
pages came forward and returned the swords, in a submissive attitude 
smilar to that in which they had received them, to their respective 
Sagneurs ; who, after renewing their bows to the company and their 
partners, gave the latter their hands, and conducted them out of the 
room with the same solemnity which they had observed on entering 
% pp. 86—88. 


The eleventh letter, from the Englishman in Paris, contains 
animated picture of the out-door enjoyments of the French 
capital, contrasted with the dull sotrees of set visiting. The 
ransition from the bustle and gayety of the Tuilleries, the 
Palais Royal, and the Boulevards, to suck ascene as the fol- 
wing, must be peculiarly striking. 


_* After spending an hour in one of the promenades which I have 
ust described, when I repair to an assembly given by some of the 
“any distinguished personages to whom you han had the goodness 
introduce me, I cannot help observing the contrast which presents 
‘el. The stiff curtsey, and cold “ Bon soir, Monsieur,” with 
hich, half rising from her chair, the mistress of the house receives 
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me ; the two equal rows of armed chairs which divide the room, and 
in which her female guests are ranged side by side, (reminding me of 
the no less formal avenues of trees by which your ancient chateae 
fare approached,) the dispersed parties of men talking politics in Sup- 
pressed tones of voice, and the total absence of that noise and Joop. 
motion to which we are accustomed on similar occastons in England, 
make a party of this kind appear to me the very personification of 
ennus, Yet the natives of different nations vary so much im thei 
opinion on such subjects, that I heard a Trench Dutchess, by way of 
apology for refusing to receive one of our country-women at ses soirée, 
observe, “ I will have no more English ladies at my house; for they 
will not stay in their places, but bustie about, and thus convert one 0! 
our elegant Parisian circles into a London rout, which oaght mor 
properly to be called a London mod.” 

* A foreigner finds himself much embarrassed in. going ito one 
of the salons in which these sorrées ave given. After making his bor, 
what is he todo? If he happen to be acquainted with any one of 
the ladies who sit in awful state in the centre of the room, and hav 
the courage to approach her, the conversation which he may begin 
on the weather, the spectacle, or the last novel, is soon ended bys 
chilling Oui, or Non, Monsieur ; and he is again left to seek occu. 
sation. If he then presume to address some of the genUemen whow 
be sees talking together, he probably receives as laconic a reply; and 
80 adieu to all chance of amusement for that evening ! 

* Indeed, a few nights since, finding myself at one of these a. 
semblics near a group of gued-nuncs, who were discussing your late, 
and present, mode of electing the members of the Corps Législati;, 
I continued a patient listener for more than an hour ; expecting ever 
moment, as the subject was one on which an Englishman is supposed 
qualified to give some useful information, that a question or an obser- 
vation might have been addressed to me, by which means I should 
have had an apology for joining in the conversation ; but none of th 
talkers condescended to take the least notice of the foreigner who hal 
ventured to become the auditor of their harangues, by which, 00 
doubt, they thought he was highly edified.’ pp. 106—108. 


So important an item in the catalogue of a Parisian’s amuse 
ments as the theatre, may be thought to have required something 
more in the way of description and comment, than a slight te 
ference to the opera, and a shallow criticism on Moliére, whos 
Malade imeginare, with its mock ballet, passes under a Super 
ficial review. tis remarkable, that the name of the pmncipt 
character, Argan, is uniformly misspelt Argent; a piece of mal: 
orthography which could hardly have escaped the author, ‘be 
he ever heard the word pronounced, or cultivated much 
quaintance with the works of Moliere. There 1s, we think, 
much correctness in the observations of the Englishman, wit 
which the correspondence concludes. 


‘ Iris precisely because 1 do not think that what is called the fr 
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is the fest society of the English Capital, that 1 wished your stay to 
be extended long enough to give you a chance of contracting intima- 
cies with the wise, good, humane, and learned, who abound in Lon- 
don, but who, like the ore of a valuable mine, must be sought for 
with time, trouble, and exertion. 

‘ I believe the British metropolis is seldom liked till after a resi- 
dence of some years. 1 suspect the opposite of that dictum to be true 
of Paris. On arriving here, every body is pleased ; it is, indeed, im- 

ible not to be enchanted with the variety of lively amusement 
which seems to strew the path of life with a profusion of roses.—Of 
all the frequenters of this gay city, the English are they who partake 
most largely of its diversified enjoyments ; but they are also those who 
become the soonest satiated. They drink to the dregs of the cup of 
pleasure, and then in disgust throw away the poisoned chalice. 

‘ With regard to myself, I have lived here long enough already to 
be satisfied, that among the inhabitants of this town, persons of the 
highest talents, most extensive knowledge, and purest morals, are by 
no means rare : and, in spite of the prevailing hatred against the Eng- 
lish, such as have come hither strongly recommended by partial and 
popular friends like my correspondent, will be hospitably received, and 
cannot fail to be gratified with their excursion. 

* Bat few of our countrymen get sufficiently domesticated with the 
French, to discover the thousand good qualities which a more intimate 
acquaintance would have disclosed ; they only see the Parisians when 
they appear (may | be permitted to use the phrase ?) en grand costume, 
and that is a dress which is never becoming. 

‘ They find the dinners (if they are fortunate enough to receive 
invitations to any except at the houses of their countrymen) too'short, 
and the sotrées too formal. ‘They are occasionally delighted with the 
exertions of the talents of Talma in tragedy, and with the no less 
wonderful comic powers of Mademoiselle Mars ; but to them, the the- 
atre, that constant source of enjoyment to a Frenchman, never be- 
comes a pursuit of daily interest. 

‘ They miss the ease, idleness, and gossip of their London Clubs ; 
the social circle of intimate friends, in which they have been ‘accus- 
tomed to pass their afternoons; and, above all, that food for thought 
and manly conversation which a free Press, and a free Press only, can 
afiord. Putting therefore all these circumstances together, I am in- 
clined to think, that, of the mighty crowds who annually flock hither 
trom our shores, the number of those who would wish to extend 
their stay beyond a few weeks, is very small indeed ; probably it is 
confined to such as have contracted the fatal habit of high play, or 
rusted their happiness to the equally dangerous and equally srresisti- 
ble dominion of a“ belle Frangoise.”’ pp. 291—293. 
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Art. VIII. A Critical Dissertation on Acts revit, 30. “ The Times of 
this Ignorance God winked at” in which it is shewn, that ths 
are ab is expressive, not of Mercy, but of eee, By J. 
Crowther. 8vo. pp. 42. Price 2s. London. 182° 


W E regret that this interesting treatise did not earlier fal 
into our hands. Ttisa prodnetion of sound Yearning 
without affectation or parade; and it indicates, by mam 
proofs, the Author’s cool judgement and piety. Ue i investigates 
the general meaning and the peculiar applications of dryme, 
by a copious duction of examples from Greek authors, but 
especially and most approprately from the Septaagint... In 
this part, besides the evidence upon the subject discussed, we 
find some good > mens of philological illustration on eo 
lateral points. The Author fully states and sifts objection, 
both entical and theological; and examines at sufficrert 4 
the common interpretation. By this cautious process, be 
establishes most satisfactonly, m out opinion, that “th 
Apostle Paul, in the passage ur de is notde 


. 


eT CO) wide raion, 
* senbing a mercifal forbearance, but, a judicial abandonment: 

‘in aceordance with Rom. i. 19—24. where he attubutestix 
* moral dereliction of the heathen, not to the connivance o 
‘Jehovah, but to his jedgement on their imveterate andar 
* fatuated obstinacy.’ 


* The passage,” he contends, ‘ is so far from being, as has bee 
frequent! \ supposed, a declaration of God's forbearance, that i & 
rather a mamfestation of his purity and justice ; and, imstead ofser- 
ing as a shelter to the pagan wWolaters to whom it was addreged, 
from the judgomentwhich the vindication of these attributes migh 
seem to claim, it leaves them entirely age to the curse of thon 
other passages in Scriptare, which iaform us that even “ ghat servani 
which knew mot his Master's will shall nevertheless be beates, 
though only “ with few stripes ;” and that no “ idolater shall 


ss > 


derit the kingdom of God. p- 36. 
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inte the gnoral state of al! pacan idalmers of the 
bor a is not 20 be eappesed that @ refers exchusively tp tre form: 
bot that, so far as there exists between them a similarity of circam 
stances, nu bolongs also to the latter. Let those, then, who th 
that soch denunciations have no reference to modern pagans, Pre 
that sdolatry has changed ms character, that it i not now the me 
ter which mo used to bo, the nurse of every uncieanness, vice, * 
Craciry that can be named, but that it has improved itseli, so 8 * 


his view of the text, be deduces the following ape 


* Ifsmoh be the import of this passage in its application ‘to the 
cans ot antigusity. bow tearfal and affecting an mech does it give ® 
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exhibit in its general features the outlines of a tolerable, if not of a 
very pleasing or salutary, system. Or otherwise, let them demon- 
strate that, although its abominations remain the same im every 
they are not so displeasing as formerly in the eyes of a just, essecifal, 
and holy Gon. In other words, in order to make out an exception 
in favour of the modern pagans, we must either prove the noneex- 
istence of those scenes of cruelty and superstition, which the ‘sun 
witnesses ID heathen countries, in the course of almost every day’s 
career, and ee what is misery and vice in one age or country, may 
be peace and virtue in another; or we must take for granted the 
blasphemy contained in the [other part of the] alternative, and sup- 
pose that’ some of the Divine Attributes have mitigated their claims, 
and declined from their pertection !’ p. 39. 

‘ | donot, indeed, go so far as to say, that theirs is a dispensa- 
tion of judgement without mercy. Godforbid! As little do I feel 
disposed to trace, through the mysterious darkness which surrounds 
i, the line that separates between them, or to investigate the aman- 
ner or degree in which the latter is dealt out to them ; as the silence 
of the Scriptures on this subject appears to me to leave ita the 
“ secret things”’ which properly “ belong to God,” and into ich, 
therefore, human curiosity inquires in vain. But ‘certainly, the over- 
whelming preponderance which we find there on the side of judge- 
ment, may wel! make us tremble for their spiritual safety, and induce 
us to put forth all the zeal and energy of which the purest Christian 
charity is capable, if by amy means we may place within their reach 


that glorious gospel which is declared and ordained to be * the 
power of God unto salvation.”’ ’ p 41. 


Upon these solemn principles, Mr. Crowther founds an ani- 
mated exhortation to the promotion of Christian missions. 
Though he so well supports his argument, he has no where 
given an appropriate version of the sentence. This omission 
migh be supplied thus: “ The ages of this non-acknowledge- 

“ment God beheld with deep displeasure ; but now he hath 
commanded all men every where to repent.’ 

It is to be regretted, that this excellent pamphlet has not 
been printed with the accuracy which its tnportance aud 
amlity demanded. We doubt whether the edie agan and 
paganism are the appellatives proper for Mr. Crowther's use of 
them. in strict propriety, they are epplicable only to the 
state of unchristian and idolatrous nations subsequently to the 
general difiusion of Christiamty. ‘The more ancient condition 


of the gentile world is more suitably expressed by the terms 
heathen and heathenism. 
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Art. IX. 1. The Natural History of the Bible ; or a Description of 
all the Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, and Insects, Trees, 
Plants, Flowers, Gums, and Precious Stones, mentioned in the 
Sacred Scriptures. Collected from the best Authorities, and 
alphabetically arranged. By Thaddeus Mason Harris, D.D, of 
Dorchester, Massachusetts. Svo. pp. 450. Price 10s, 6d. . Lon. 
don, 1824. 


2. Calmet’s Dictionary of the Holy Bible: historical, critical, 
phical, and stymolagscal Fourth edition, revised, corrected, and 
augmented, with an extensive series of Plates, explanatory, Mas. 
trative, and ornamental, under the direction of C. Taylor. — In§ 
vols. 4to. Price 101. 10s, London, 1823, 


FEXIE second of these works has been too long before 'the 

public to require from us any account of the multifarions 
nature of its contents, or any testimony to the unwearted dil 
gence, extensive learning, and singular ingenuity of the inde 
fatigable Editor. But, in reviewing a volume which ts protes- 
sedly compiled in part from the * Scripture Ulustrated” of the 
Continuator of Calmet, we have thought it a proper occasion 
to notice the present enlarged and revised edition of the Dic- 
tionary and Fragments, in which the Editor is stated to have 
introduced * such improvements as an additional course of more 
‘ than twenty year’s reading” had enabled him to furnish. Mr. 
Taylor—for there can no longer be any occasion to conceal the 
name of the real Editor—may be said to have devoted to this 
favourite pursuit, a great portion of a long life ; and he had 
just put a finishing hand to the materials of the present edi 
tion, when he was seized with his last illness. What were the 
motives which led him to maintain, during his life-time, $0 
pertinacious a reserve on the point of Calmet’s Editor, it is not 
for us to divine. Most men would have turned such a work to 
good account, as the means of giving éc/at to their name, and 
would have made it, pe rhaps, a stepping-stone to more sub- 
stantial advantages. We fear that ad/ anonymous labourers 
must not expect to gain credit for modesty in concealing thet 
names, or claim to rank with those who 


* Do good by stealth and blush to find it fame.’ 


Yet, we are bound to believe, in the present instance, that 
modesty entered into the composition of the feeling which led 
Mr. Taylor to decline personally to appropriate the reputation 
his labours had procured for the unknown Author of the Frag- 
ments. For, whatever assistance he may have received from 
the parties alluded to in the following mysterious acknowledge 
ment, we have good reason to think that the compilation, 
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arrangement, and composition were almost entirely the work of 
his own pen. 

‘ This would be,’ we are told in the advertisement to the present 
edition, ‘a proper place to pay a just tribute of acknowledgement 
to that friendly judgement, by the assistance of which the work has 
been greatly improved. It will easily be supposed, that the lapse of 
nearly thirty years, has removed a number of our original coadjutors : 
the names of some of them appear in this Edition ; and were we at liber- 

to mention more explicitly those who remain, it would be found that 
they comprise names of distinguished eminence in Biblical Literature. 
This general acknowledgement is all that propriety allows at preseut : 
it is a duty that we must discharge, though it can be but imperfectly.’ 


The fact is, that there are so few ‘ names of distinguished 
‘eminence in Biblical literature’ among living writers, that we 
cannot believe Mr. Taylor's obligations to have been, in this 
respect, very heavy. 

Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible is, in itself, a work which 
no Biblical scholar would like to be without; but its mere re- 
publication would have been extremely unacceptable, owing to 
the obvious inaccuracies with which it abounds, and the addi- 
tional information furnished by modern sources. The geogra- 

hy of the Old and New Testament, in particular, has had 
much new light thrown upon it ; and the natural history of the 
Bible has received considerable illustration. Mr. Harmer’s 
“ Observations” was a highly meritorious contribution to thi 
branch of Biblical criticism ;* but the Editor of Calmet, while 
he acknowledges his obligations to that writer, whose plan he 
has partially adopted in the Fragments, must be considered as 
having taken a much wider range, and to have distinguished 
himself by the originality and ingenuity of many of his criti- 
cisms. His greatest fault is, that he is sometimes too ingeni- 
ous, and assumes for his conjectures a degree of certainty to 
which they cannot be regarded as entitled. Itis not that he is 
dogmatical, but he often seems so beguiled by the plausibility 
of his own hypothesis, as to overlook the slenderness of the 
foundation on which it rests. And he occasionally indulges in 
a free, dashing style of remark, which is better adapted to set 
his readers thinking, (and this we believe to have been partly 
his object,) than to satisfy a cautious and sober inquirer. As a 
whole, the work in its present form, is an invaluable treasury of 
Biblical lore, and a stupendous monument of literary industry. 

In the present edition, Vols. I. and Il. comprise the Dicti- 


~~. 








—— 


* First published in 1764, in 1 vol. 8vo., and subsequently enlarged 
to four volumes in 1787. 
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onary, with the Chronology aad Tables; Vol. III. Fragments 
Nos. 1 to 500; Vol. [V. Fragments, 501 to 750, with the Ny 
tural History; and Vol. V. the Plates and Explanations, ‘Ag 
Index of Texts and Subjects is now added for the first time, by 
which the value of the edition is greatly enhanced. 

The extensive sale which this work obtained when first brought 
out in Numbers, has, perhaps, contributed, more than any ote 
circumstance, to turn the attention of the public to this kind of 
investigation. It had particularly this effect, we believe, among 
the more learned of the clergy. Till of late years, the subject 
occupied the researches of a few learned men, but excrtad 
little interest in either gentlemen travellers or general readers, 
But it is suprising how niatters are altered in this respect. Every 
traveller in Eastern countries now seems to consider it as 
part of his business, to bring home some fresh illustration of 
the geography or phraseology of the Scriptures ; while the de- 
mand for works of this description has astonishingly increased, 
Nor is it confined to owr own country. Calmet’s Diction 
with the Fragments has recently been reprinted in America; 
and the present enlarged edition of Dr. Harris’s work (orga 
nally published in 1793) imdicates the increasing. attention 
which such imquiries are receiving in that country. It is cem 
tainly the most complete work we have yet seen on. the spe 


cifte branch of illustration to which it relates, and as complete 


and accurate, perhaps, as the present state of our knowledge 
admits of. 

Dr. Harris has adopted the alphabetic arrangement. This 
is the most convenient for the purpose of reference; and wert 
it possible to bring the sel history of the Bible under a 
systematic classification, the result would be more curious than 
usetul. listrikes us, nevertheless, that to throw all the various 
productions of the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms 
into one alphabet, is injudicious. We should have preferred 
at least distinct alphabets of animated and manimate pro 
ductions ; and if this plan was not followed, they might have 
been arranged in separate indexes. The work: would have 
been much more complete, moreover, had some attem t been 
made to give a general table of the zoology, ornithology, 
botany, X&c. of Scripture, if not in a strictly scientific order, 
vet, in something approaching to a natural arrangement. For 
want of this, the reader is not in possession, after all, of any 
distinct view of the natural history of the Bible. 

Prefixed to the Alphabet, are three “ Dissertations.” ~The 
first, an the Scripture Arrangement of Natural History, of 
litthe value: the Author has taken the idea from Mr. Taylor's 
> attempt to arrancve in a systematic order the natural history 
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‘of the Scriptures ;’ but, in “ Scripture Iustrated,” the ar- 
rangement is pursued into detail. Dissertation II. is entitled 
‘Adam naming the Animals.’ As it occupies only two pages, 
it might have been less pompously designated, more es y 
as we do not perceive that it throws much new light on the 
subject. Dr. H. supposes that the design of the historian was 
merely to state, ‘ that God having created the living creatures, 
‘ Adam gave names to such as were brought before him, and 
‘ that he perceived that the creatures were paired, whereas he 
‘had no mate.’ 


‘ Understanding the passage literally, however,’ he remarks, ‘ some 
commentators have insisted, that all the animals came to present 
themselves before Adam, both in acknowledgement of his supremacy, 
and to receive from him a name ; and that this was all done at one time, 
or in the course of a natural day. But it is not necessary to multiply 
miracles ; nor to suppose as Peyrenus cavils [Systemat. theol. pra- 
adamit. hypoth. P. i. |. iii. c. 2. p. 154], that the elephants were to 
come from the remote parts of fndia and Africa, the bears from the 
polar regious, the sloth from South America, together with the 
vatious animals, the several kinds of birds, and the innumerable 
species of reptiles and insects, to say nothing of the tenants of the 
waters, to receive names from Adam, which could be of ne use to them, 
and very little to Aim, who might never.see one of a thousand of them 
again, or, if he did, be able to recollect the name which he had 
given. It is enough to suppose, that the animals inhabiting the dis- 
trict in which he dwelt, received from him names; and not that the 
numerous tribes of living creatures were paraded before him, and 
that he made a nomenclature of the appellation he saw fit to give to 
each. Far less ig it necessary to suppose that all the beasts and birds 
» before Adam at once, or even on one and the same day. 

hough the trgmsaction is related in a few words, we ought not there- 
fore to conclude that it took up only the space of a few hours. If we 
attend to the circumstances, we should rather infer that this was a 
work of considerable time. Indeed, the words of the historian do not 
require us to believe that Adam now gave names to all the livi 
crgatares, but are rather a remark, that the names which they had 
were given by him; not all at once, in the s of one day, for 
that would have been too much for him, but that he named them, 
some gt one time, and some at another in the course of his life, as 
they came within the sphere of his observation, or incidents happened 
to give occasion for him so doing. 

* There are not wanting instances ia scripture, where as general 

ions as this of “ every living creature,” admit of great limi- 
tation. So Ezek. xxxi.6. “ All the fowls of heaven made their nests 
in its boughs, and under its branches did all the beasts of the field 
briag forth their young, and under its shadow dwelt ail great nations.” 
Thus, when it is said, that Noah took all the animals into the ark, it 
# be understood that he took pairs or more, as directed, of those 
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which had become domesticated, or particularly belonged to the re. 
gion in which he dwelt; and the destruction of all the other animals 
must mean of that country or places adjacent ; for I adopt the h 
thesis that the flood was as extensive only as human population, Nor 
is the expression in Gen. vi. 47, “ all flesh under heaven,” contrary 
to this interpretation. Comp. Deut. i. 25. 

* The difficulty on this subject will be greatly relieved by an atten. 
tion to the original of the passage. Our English version says, “ the 
Lord God brought them unto Adam, to see what he would call 
them:’? but the word “ them’ has no authority from the Hebrey 
text; the pronoun is in the singular number, not plural; and the 
next sentence expresses this more fully, the wor ‘ds being, not as ren. 
dered in our version, “ whatsoever Adam called every living crea- 
ture,”? [there is no word in the text for “ every, ") but, whatro- 
ever Adam called the  Livang creature, that was the name oF IT. 

** Tn thisw ay, as Dr. Seuckrorn suggests [ Account of the Cren- 
tion, &c. p. 88), * Gop was pleased to instruct and exercise Adam 
in the .use of « oie to show him how he might use seunds ofthis 
wwn to be the names of things: callimg him to give a name to one 
creature, and then another; and hereby putting him upon seeing 
how words might be made for this purpose. Adam understood the 
instruction, and practised according to it :’? and accordingly, in the 
progress of his life, as the creatures came under his observation, te 
used this ability, and gave names to them all. 

« After he had been called to this trial and exercise of his voice, we 
find him able to give name to the woman, and likewise to all other 
things as his occaston required,” pp. xx. xxi. 


The idea “oe the animals were brought to Adam to afford 
him an occasion of exe reising his untried powers of speec hs 
more fanciful, \ > think, than satistactory. We do not see why 
it shonid not he viewed as an oceasion rather for exercrsig 
his intellectual faculties. But the real design of the transa® 
tion is intimated in the eighteenth verse which introduces it; 
and they are very properly connected in Dr. Boothroyd’s ver 
sion: “ And God Jehovah said, It is not good that Adam 
“ should be alone: I will make for him a suitable help-mate, 
For alt) ough God Jehovah had formed out of the ground 
every beast of the held, and every fowl of the air, and had 
4 brought them to Adam to see how he would call them}* 
‘* (that whatever Adam should call any animal might be its 
“ name ;) and although Adam had given names to the cattle, 
“ and to all the fowls of the air, and to all the beasts of ‘the 
“ fleld: vet. for Adam there had not been found a suitable 
- a beast and a bitd 
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help-mate 1 Suppose that, lrterally 
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‘WV bellam contends that it should be re ndered, “ * which he 
eugl » Adan ‘onstdcr what he sbould call them.’ 
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of every species were brought before Adam, and for the sole 
purpose of receiving names from him, (the reptiles and fishes 
being excluded from his nomenclature, for of them ‘no 
mention is made,) 1s surely quite irrational. On the other hand, 
ty extend the transaction here recorded to an indefinite period, 
—' the progress of his life, as the creatures came under tis ob- 
‘servation,’ is doing violence to the narrative. We recollect, 
indeed, to have somewhere met with a grave attempt to prove 
that Adam lived in celibacy for a long course of years before 
the formation of woman, founded on the calculation how long 
a period it must have occupied to compose a zoological and 
ornithological system! Such are the reveries of the learned. 
Dissertation II]. is far more important: it is ‘ on the 
Mosaical distinction of animals, clean and unclean.’ ‘ The 
‘ Scripture,’ remarks Dr. Harris, ‘ which is our safest guide 1m 
‘ inquines of this nature, informs us (Levit. xx. 24—6.) that the 
‘desicn was both moral and political, being intended to pre- 
serve the Jews a distinct people from the nations of idolatry. 


‘1. The wmmediate and primary intention of the law was, as I ap- 
prehend, to break the Israelites from the ill habits they had been accus- 
tomed to or indulged in Egypt, and to keep them for ever distinct from 
that corrupt people, both in principles and practices ; and, by parity of 
reason, from all other idolatrous nations. No more simple nor eflec- 
tual method could be devised for preventing or ensnaring intercourse, 
or dangerous assimilation, than by a law regulating their food ; for 
nothing separates one people from another more, than that one should 
eat what the other considers as unlawful, or rejects as improper. 
Those who cannot eat and drink together, are never likely to become 
intimate. We see an instance of this in the case of the Egyptians, 
who, from time immemorial, had been accustomed to consider certain 
animals as improper for food, and therefore to avoid all intercourse 
with those who ate or even touched what they deemed defiling. (See 
Gen. xliii. 32.) Hence they and the Hebrews could not eat together ; 
and of course could not associate or live together. Accordingly, 
they assigned that people, when they had come down to dwell in their 
country, a separate district for their residence : for some of the ani- 
mals which the Hebrews ate, were, among them, not indeed unclean, 
but sacred, being so expressly consecrated to a deity that they durst 
not slaughter them. The Hebrews, by killing and eating vthese ani- 

must appear not only odious, but sacrilegious,  tranggressing the 
rales of good behaviour and offending the gods. Other animals, as 
several of the birds of prey, were also held sacred by the Egyptians, 
or were venerated in the rites of augury. ‘The Hebrews, being in- 
structed to consider these as unclean, would be prevented from the 
indulgence of the like superstition. Hence Origen, contra Celsum, 
1. iv. justly admired the Jewish ritual, and observes, that those animals 
which are prohibited by Moses, were such as were reputed sacred b y 
the Exyptians, and used in divination by other nations. Ta vos7 aut, 
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wae Asvyurhois MGs Toig AcsToOls TwP avOeurmy MAYTEXG. And Montfauoon, in 
his Hezapl. Orig., has published a fragment of Eusebius Emisengs, 
from a manuscript Catena in the library of the king of France, which 
may be thus translated: * God wills that they should eat some kinds 
of flesh, and that they should abstain from others, not that any of 
them in themselves were common or unclean, but this he did on two 
accounts; the one was, that he would have those animals to be eaten 
which were worshipped in Egypt, because eating them would render 
their pretensions most contemptible. And, pursuant to the seme 
opinion, he forbids the eating of those kinds which the Egyptiags used 
to eat very greedily and luxuriously, as the swine, &c. The other 
reason was, that their properties and natures seemed to lay a preju- 
dice in the way of some of these, and to render them, as it were, a 
sort of profanation. Some were monstrously big, others veryugly, 
others fed upon dead bodies, and to others human nature hed. amin. 
bred antipathy ; so that, in the main, what the law forbid, was homan 
nature’s aversion before.” Thus were the Jews taught to distinguish 
themselves from that people, not only in their religious worship, mot 
being allowed ** to sacrifice the abomination of the Egyptians,” Bxad. 
viti. 26, but to deviate from them in the most common actions indie. 
By having a diet peculiar to themselves, by eating in one instance that 
to which the others attributed a certain sanctity, as the oa, thes 
and the goat, and by holding im detestation those creatures which the 
others venerated as sacred, as the hawk, &c. they would be precluded 
from all intimacy or agreement ; and of course from becoming cortup- 
ted by their tdoletries or addicted to their superstitions. 
« Not only were the Egyptians, but other heathen nations, andpar- 
ticularly the Canaanites, grossly corrupt in their manners, 
and worship ; and this restriction with respect to diet, was alike calev- 
lated to prevent intimacies with them ; so that in no instance 
“ their table become a snare, or their entertainments a trap.” Pas: 
Ixix. 22 
‘ * This statute, above all others, established not only a political 
and sacred, but a physical separation of the Jews from all other peo 
ple It made it next to impossible for the one to mix with theother 
either in meals, in marriage, or in any familiar connexion. Their oppe- 
site customs in the article of diet, not enly precluded a friendly and 
comfortable intimacy, but generated mutual contempt and abbor- 
rence, ‘Lhe Jews religiously abhorred the society, manners, and in- 
stitutions of the Gentiles, because they viewed their own abstinence 
from forbidden meats as a token of peculiar{sanctity, and of course fe- 
rded other nations, who wanted this sanctity, as vile and detesta 
hey considered themselves as secluded by God himself from 
profane world by a peculiar worship, government, Jaw, dress, @ 
of living, and country. Though this separation from other people, 
on which the law respecting food was founded, created in the Jews: 
criminal pride and hatred of the Gentiles ; yet it forcibly operated - 
a preservative from heathen idolatry, by precluding all familiarity 
with idolatrous nations.” 
‘ So bigoted were the dews in the observance of this law, that by 
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no es, no threats, no sufferings, nay hardly by a new com- 
mand from God himself, could they be brought to lay it aside. See 
} Maceab. i. 63; Ezek. iv. 14; Acts x. 14. 

* Though some thousand years have passed since this discri 
ritual was given to the Jews, and though they have been 
abroad ainong every nation upon earth; though their government 
and temple have been entirely destroyed, yet this prohibition of par- 
ticular foods has been regarded, and has served, with other reasons, 
to keep them distinct and separate from every other people. 

‘ We find Peter, after the vision recorded in the 10th chapter of 
the Acts, when he had entered the house of Cornelius, observed 
to the people who were present, “ Ye know that it is not lawful for 
a man that is a Jew to keep company with, or come unto one of 
another nation; but Ged ia shewed me that I should call no man 
unclean. ‘ Here,” says Mr. Jones, in his Zoologia Ethica, “ we 
have an apostolical comment ugon the sense of the vision. God had 
shewed him that henceforward he should call no living creatures 
unclean which were in any sense proper fer food; and by these 
brutes of all kinds he understands men of all nations. And, without 
question, he apphed the vision to what the wisdom of God intended 
to express by it. The case was this: St. Peter, as a Jew, was bound 
to abstain from all those animals, the eating of which was prohibited 
by the law of Moses: but God showed him that he should no longer 
account these animals unclean. And what does he understand by it ? 
That he should no longer account the heathen so. ‘* God hath 
shewed me that I should call no man common or uncléan;’ or, to 
speak in other words. borrowed from the apostle, ‘ God hath shewed 
me that a Jew is now at liberty to keep company with or come unto one 
of another nation ;’ which, so long as the Mosaic distinction betwixt 
clean and unclean beasts was in force, it was not Jawful for him to 
do.”’ pp. xxv-—xxviii. 


This view of the design of the law has been pursued. with 
much learning by the Rev. Arthur Young, in his ingenious 
inquiry into the ancient idolatry, published about the middle 
of the last century. The other reasons adduced by Christian 
and Jewish rabbies, may be dispensed with. The latter con- 
tend, that the quality of the food as having a specific influence 
on the moral temperature, entered into the reason of the pro- 
hibition of certain animals; and Michaelis gravely combats 
the notion, as destitute of proof, that it is, thei eating camel’s 
flesh so frequently, that makes the Arabs so prone to revenge. 
Yet, he inclines to suppose that dietetical considerations might, 
in the case of certain animals, influence the Jewish legislator. 
He does not, as Dr. Harris erroneously represents, assign it 
as the principal reason, but adds: ‘ Only we are not, to seek 
‘for them in ail the prohibitions relative to unclean beasts.’* 


— 





* Smith’s Michaelis, Vol. Il. p. 230. 
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But this way of accounting for the law is conjectural and un- 
certain: the general moral purpose is obvious, nor 18 it neces. 
sary that we should be able to trace that purpose through every 
specific prohibition. Ainsworth’s quaint notion, that ‘ the 
‘ parting of the hoof signified the mght discerning of the law 
* and the gospel,’ is worthy ouly of Ongen, or of Dr. Hawker, 
The following metrical catalogue of the | Birds forbidden, j 

given by Dr. Harris from the Bibliotheca Biblica, where itis 
printed in the black letter. 


* « Of feathered Foules that fanne the bucksom aire, 
Not all alike weare made for foode to Men, 
For, these thou shalt not eat doth God declare, 
Twice tenne their nombre, and their flesh unclene : 
rst the great Eagle, byrde of feigned Jove, 
Which Thebanes worshippe and diviners love. 


‘ « Next Ossifrage and Ospray (both one kinde), 
Of luxurie and rapine emblems mete, 
That haunt the shores, the choicest preye to finde, 
And brast the bones, and scoope the marrowe swete : 
The Vulture, void of delicace and feare, 
Who spareth not the pale dede man to teare : 


« « The tall-built Swann, faire type of pride confest ; 
The Pelicane, whose sons are nurst with bloode, 
Forbidd to man! she stabbeth deep her breast, 
Self-murtheresse through fondnesse to hir broode ; 
They too that range the thirstie wilds emong, 
The Ostryches, unthoughtful of thir yonge. 


« « The Raven ominous (as Gentiles holde), 
What time she croaketh hoarsely a Ja morte ; 
The Hewke, aerial hunter, swifte and bolde, 
In feates of mischief trayned for disporte ; 
The vocale Cuckowe, of the faulcon race, 
Obscene intruder in her neighbor’s place : 


‘ « The Owle demure, who loveth not the lighte 
(lll semblance she of wisdome to the Greeke), 
The smallest fouls dradd foe, the coward Ade, 
And the stille Herne, arresting fishes meeke ; 
The glutton Cormorante, of sullen moode, 
Regardyng no distinction in his foode. 


« « The Storée, which dwelleth on the fir-tree topp, 
And trusteth that no power shall hir dismaye, 
As Kinges on their high stations place thir hope, 
Nor wist that there be higher farr than theye ; 
The gay Gier-Eagle, beautifull to viewe, 
Bearing within a savage herte untrewe : 
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« « The Jdis, whome in Egypte Israel found, 
Fell byrd! that living serpents can digest ; 
The crested Lapwynge, wailing shrill arounde, 
Solicitous, with no contentment blest ; 
Last, the foul Batt, of byrd and beast first bredde, 
Flitting with littel leathern sails dispredde.” ’—p. xxxii. 


We cannot be supposed to have examined very critically 
every article in the alphabetic arrangement; but we have im- 
spected the work sufficiently to pronounce a very favourable 
jadgement on the learning and ability which this part of it dis- 
plays. In some instances, the Author would have found the 
works of modern travellers a safer guide than Jerome or Bochart, 
Lightfoot or Knatchball. Thus, for instance, when he remarks, 
that commentators have exhausted their learning and ingenuity 
to prove that St. John ate locusts, adding, ‘ that the word in the 
‘original signifies also buds or pods of trees ;’—the fact is, that 
neither learning nor ingenuity is requisite to establish a fact 
which ignorance of the eastéth customs first brought into ques- 
tion. The monks pretend that what they call St. John’s bread 
or the locust tree (ceratonia siliqua ), is meant ; a conceit which 
Maundrell justly ridicules. Dr. Harris’s argument, that cook- 
ing locusts does not seem an occupation worthy of the Baptist, 
is, we must say, puerile. There is no reason to believe, ia the 
first place, that the Baptist was secluded altogether from human 
intercourse, that he lived as a hermit, and was compelled to 
provide entirely for his own support. And were we to enter- 
tain this supposition, we see little difference between the em- 
ployment of gathering honey and fruit, and that of frying lo- 
custs in the sun. But we apprehend that too much stress has - 
been laid on the literal import of the expression ; and thet the 
meaning of the passage referred to is, that John fared as a poor 
person, lived on the simplest fare, and practised the most rigid 
abstemiousness. Unless we suppose a miracle, we cannot 
imagine that he could long sustain life on merely the buds of 
trees and wild honey, or even locusts, though the latter are re- 
presented by Pliny to have made a considerable part of the food 
of some ancient tribes, and are still eaten by the Arabs. 

Under the word Dromedary, the Author adopts the prevailing 
hotion, that that animal differs observably from the camel, in 
having but one protuberance.. This-is a mistake, the dromed 
varying, not in species, but only in breed, and the distinction 
las no reference to the one or two humps.* Under the word 
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* See Eclectic Rev. Vol. XVII. p. 156. 
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Cypress, it is noticed, that Bishop Lowth supposed the pine to 
be intended, Isa. xliv. 14. Pococke, however, expressly mey- 
tions, that he observed the cypress growing on the summits of 
Lebanon. The same traveller has some remarks on the ty; 

which he found growing wild in Palestine, which might have 
been consulted with advantage for the article Aly. Dr. Harris 
would much have improved his work, had he, by conneeting 
with his learned researches, an attentive perusal of the works 
of Burckhardt, and other modern travellers, Hlustrated the 
natural history of the Bible by descriptive references to the 
indigenous productions of Palestine still known to exist. Most 
of the original names will be found to haye been preserved 

the Arabs ; and much of the uncertainty that attaches to the 
zoology and botany of the Hebrews, might, we have no doubt, 
be removed by a further acquaintance with the living langaage. 
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Art. X. An Essay on the Beneficial Direstion of Rural Expenditure. 
By Robert A. Slaney, Esq. 12mo. pp. 240. Price 6s. 6d. ~Lony 
don, 1824. 


\ *E regret that so exorbitant a price has been put upon this 
very sensible and useful little work. Bemg designed 
for the use of the wealthy, we suppose that the Author or his 
publishers have thought it fair to charge for it a gentleman's 
price. But we should hope that a cheaper edition will Hi 
vided for persons of smaller means, who, if their individual 
expenditure is not large, may form a class collectively impor 
tant, and have it in their power greatly to influence the diree- 
tion of both private and parochial expenditure. ‘ No one,’ 
Mr. Slaney remarks, ‘ is so situated as not to be able to confer 
‘some benefit, promote some improvement, or aid, directly or 
‘indirectly, in augmenting the welfare of the country.’ Few 
at Teast are so situated that they may not contnbute to the 
weneral circulation of useful knowledge and correct feeling. 
The volume abounds with both, and we should be glad to 
think that it would find its way to every land-owner in the 
kingdoni. The nature of the work will be seen from the Cou- 
tents. 


«Chap. I. On the Circumstances which regulate the increase of 
Wealth.—II. On different Directions of’ Expenditure.—III. On an 
profitable Expenditure—IV. On the Changes which have taken 
place in the direction of Expenditure.—V. On the Progress of Lust 
ury, and the Advantages thence arising.—VI. On fixing a Scale 
Private Fxpenditure.— VII, On Agricultural Improvements, —VIU. 
and IX. On Planting and Pruning Forest Trees.—X. On or gat! 
Farm-buildings and Cottages.—XI. On the Improvement of I 
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and Footpaths. —XII. On the Preservation of Game—XIIL. On 
Festivals for the Working Classes —XIV. and XV. On Public Li- 
braries and Collections of Works of Art.—XVI. and XVII. On Pre- 
yentive Charity and Saving Banks —XVIII. On Infirmaries and 
Fever Hospitals —XIX. On Loans to the Poor.—XX. On providing 
Employment.—XXI. and XXII. On Places of Amusement for the 
Labouring Classes, and Public Walks and Gardens.’ 


The Author sets out with the proposition, that expenditure 
may be profitable, that is not beneficial, or beneficial without 
being profitable. Profitable implies that which yields a pecu- 
niary profit to the expender, whether it benefit or injure so- 
ciety. Beneficial expenditure augments the welfare of the 
people. Thus, 

‘Expenditure may be directed to support a productive occupation, 
where those employed are congregated in close manufactories, with- 
out the advantages of education; the young of both sexes mingled 
together, with the example of depraved parents before them. No 
profits, no increase of national wealth can completely counterbalance 
the evils produced by these means: the debauchery, drunkenness, 
and dishonesty arising from such causes, even on the narrow score of 
profit, the debtor and creditor account of trading gain, cost the nation 
immense sums, independent of the misery and misfortunes they oc- 
casion.’ 


Mr. Slaney contends, that ‘ it is not at all desirable, on man 
‘accounts, that men of large property should seek out profitable 
‘channels for their expenditure ;’ but that it is of the utmost 
consequence, that they should lay out their wealth beneficially ; 
‘which, ultimately,’ he remarks, ‘is alinost always productively 
‘to the kingdom at large.’ 

In order, however, to have any suflicient control over their 
expenditure, so as to have it in their power to direct it into 
beneficial channels, it is suggested, that the rich must keep 
down their fixed expenses to a limit that shall allow of a certain 
surplus of disposable income, The expenses of an establish- 
ment are for the most part laid out in unproductive labour, and 
with little beneficial result to the community. ‘The lower,’ 
therefore, ‘ the scale of these fixed expenses, consistent with a 
‘proper regard for rank and station, the better for the commu- 
‘nity.’ That is, provided the surplus be beneficially expended. 
For if the rich man makes no other use of his disposable 
wealth, than to lay it out with a direct view to profit, it is 
questionable, whether it might not be as well absorbed by a lux- 
ufious expenditure,—whether, in other words, itmight not all as 
well be shared among the tradesmen, as go into the fund for 
agricultural labour. Expenditure in farming, for instance, 1s 
not beneficial to the community, ‘if a proprietor farms in the 
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* same manner with those around him, as a ‘mere profitable 
speculation: in such case, any other farmer in the sane 
i would have done almost as well.” Experience, indeed, 
has amply proved, that for rich propnetors to enter into com. 
petition with working farmers, with a view to the larger profits 
derivable or supposed to be derived from large farts. 1S at- 
tended with no betier result in the end, than the depression o 
agriculiural profits below that which is necessary for the muain- 
tenance of the farmer and the payment of living wages. An 
excess or redundance of capital in any branch of productive 
industry, is necessarily connected with a fell of protits, and 
that tends as certainly to produce an undue de ‘preciation of 
labour; and when to this cause of depreciation is added the 
actual saving of labour which takes place in great farms, ou 
which their profitablenes ss mainly depends, it is obvious how 
disastrous must be the immediate effects of such a Sy siem to 
the agricultural labourer. 

When a large proprietor farms, not with a view to profit, bat 
for amusement, from an attachment to the science of agricul 
ture, or trom any other patriotic motive, the case ts alt ether 
altered. Many valuable hints are thrown out in the seventh 
chanter, whic h serve to shew how peculiarly beneficial may be 
a liberal expenditure directed into this channel. To those in- 
dividuals vi’ » have prosecuted the study of what may properly 
be termed agricultural science, society is under the greatest 
obligations. It may be questioned whether the Royal Society 
itself has deserved better of the nation than the Board of 
Agriculture. 

In the chapters on Planting and Pruning Forest Trees, there 
will be found much cunous information, and several valuable 
practical hints. The Author complains that this branch of te 
ral economy has been undeservedly neglected, and that the 
consequence has been, the degeneracy Vv of several species, and 
the diminished value and beauty of our plant: tions. Sylva 
Evelyn’s recommendation, that the culture of trees not indige- 
nous to our island should be attempted, has been bat Hitue 
attended to. Yet, to this species of vegetable colonization, 
England is indebted for some of the greatest ornaments of bet 
forest sce nery. Cwsur expressly excepts the fir and the beech 
(prater fagum atque abietem) from the woods of Britain. The 

Romans are supposed by Evelyn to have introduced the:elm 
The Spanish chestnut is said to have been brought from Greece, 
und the horse-chestnut from the East in 1610. In the forests 
of the New World, there is an immense field opened for at 
boricultural experiments. More than one scientific expedition 
has been sent out by foreign countries, to investigate ai 
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bring back specimens of the productions of those undescribed 
regions; but we have not heard that England has as yet seut 
thither any other persons than mercantile speculators and di- 
plomatists. 

Some very useful directions are given in the chapter on im- 
proving farm buildings. We transcribe the following para- 
graph, because it does not merely concern the rich or the landed 
proprietor, but points oat the mischief which may be done to a 
parish by a mercenary speculator. 


«It may not be amiss to observe, that the effect of building new 
cottages, is widely different from that of improving old ones. In the 
latter case, we add to the comfort, and elevate the scale of mind of 
the possessor; but, in the former, we introdace a néw family, rivals 
to the others in the market for employment, and who, if the wages of 
the neighbourhood were net before steady and sufficient, will most 
assuredly tend to lower them. Nor can the unintentional author of 
this evil in any way obviate it; for, if he employ both families, they 
will only do the work for which he must there or elsewhere have em- 
ployed others, who will be thereby “ead of what they would 
otherwise have had. No real friend to the welfare of the poor, will 
hurd additional cottages, till the wages round are adequate, and the de» 
mand for labour increasing.’ 


Mr. Slaney shews himself to be the labourer’s friend in his 
remarks on roads and footpaths; and there are others besides 
labourers, who are interested in this subject,—peripatetics and 
pedestrians in generol, which class includes a large proportion 
of the lovers of nature and sound health. We mean to look 
afler these turnpike acts. 


‘In turnpike acts, there is rarely any mention made of footpaths ; 
and along a great part of the turnpike roads of the kingdom, there is 
no footpath whatever. Health is the poor man’s only possession ; 
yet, how detrimental to health and comfort must it be, to walk 
through wet roads, cut up by wheels, and trampled into mire! How 
frequently may we see the wives or daughters of the peasantry in vain 


trying to pick a dry path through the ruts on their way to market ™ 


with their poultry ; yet, when arrived, they would be obliged to sit 
several hours in wet shoes before they could return by the same 
muddy road. Hence, no doubt, many illnesses arise; and rheuma- 
tism, the great torment of the aged poor, may often be derived from 
this cause. As the number of foot passengers must be twenty to one 
carriage, it is singular that, in’a country where the are so much 
considered, their comfort in this respect is so little regarded. Even 
inthe neighbourhood of the great manufacturing districts, where 
workmen in search of employment are continually passing, there are 
often no footpaths. 

‘ We frequently laugh at our continental neighbours for the 
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wooden shives worn a by their labourers; but whoever has 
traversed the deep roads of Picardy in the winter months, will see 
their utility. Well lined with a thick woollen sock, to prevent the 
foot from being bruised, they effectually protect the peasantry from 
the wet, which no leather (as they also are destitute of footpaths) 
could have withstood. 

‘ By the general turnpike act, an empowering clause is inserted 
to enable the commissioners to make and repair causeways and foot 
paths; and a neighbouring gentleman could not do better than see 
this clause enforced. The footpath should be always on the northern 
or eastern side of the road, so as to be open to the suf from the south 
and west. Nor would so obvious a precaution be mentioned, had 
not Mr. Telford recommended the other sede. In speaking of the 
Dunstable Trust, he says: “* The footpath is here on the South side, 
which is its proper situation, as it places the workable road-way at 
a greater distance from the south fence, and it is of course: leg 
shaded.” The total absorption of this eminent person in the obj 
he had in view, viz., “ to make the best road for carriages,’ reminds 
us of the story told of a former celebrated engineer, Mr, Brindley, 
who, being pe ee before a Committee of the House of Commons, 
what he thought rivers were intended for by nature, replied imme- 
diately, “ As feeders for navigable canals.” ’ 


The importance of good roads has too often been lost sight 
of in another respect,—the time they save, both to those who 
plod on foot and those who go on sells, But all these con- 
siderations weigh little with a vestry, when :t is the parish who 
are called upon to amend their ways; and an indictment is 
generally found the only means of compelling an attention to 
the subject. Yet, parochial expenditure could seldom be more 
beneficially applied. 

We are glad to find Mr. Slaney insisting on the demoralizing 
effect of a low rate of wages, though we think, that he errs in 
attributing the depreciation to the poor-laws, and we beg to 
refer him to our article on Dr. Chalmers’s Civic Economy for 
our reasons. As one mode of promoting a rise in the wages 
of the poor, he suggests, that persons of fortune, and perhaps 
the Government, might very gradually raise the wages of those 
labourers whom they directly employ. We fear that this mode 
is not likely to be adopted. Indeed, it is sometimes desirable, 
that lower than the ordinary wages should be paid when work 
is found for the poor by public bodies, that it may furnish em- 
ployment for the surplus labour, rather than tempt away the 
regular hands from their stated work. ‘ Giving employment to 
‘the poor,’ Mr. S. justly remarks, ‘is one of the best, prer 
* ventive charities ;’ but, to render it an cflectual one, the aim 
should be, either to furnish regular employment, or to provide 
against a temporary want of it. Thus, as ‘ie same quantity of 
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employment at two different periods of the year, is of very 
different value to a poor man, ‘ it should: be the object of the 
‘ rich, to provide it in time of_need, and thus equalize, in some 
«measure. the demand for labour throughout the twelve 
‘months.’ The unsteadiness of the demand for labour, and the 
fluctuation of wages, in some branches of industry, have the 
worst possible effect on the morals of the poor Agricultural 
wiges are, we believe, generally rising, both nominally and 
really, In consequence of two circumstances, the increased 
value of money and the improvement in agricultural profits. 
No circumstances can be more auspicious to the exertions of 
the philanthropist. Low wages rendered every attempt at pa- 
rochial reform abortive. 

We cannot follow Mr. Slaney through all the various topics 
to which his suggestions relate, but strongly recommend to the 
notice of our readers his remarks on festivals, public libraries, 
schools, and loans to the poor. The latter is a most unportant 
branch of private charity. 


‘ It is easy,’ says the Writer, * for one who chooses to avoid trou- 
ble, to say, * that it is so much money thrown away, and that the 
us will never repay the sum lent.”? But experience has taught many 

enevolent persons that this is not the case. A small loan in time of 
need is worth much more than its nominal amount. It may save a son 
from enlistment, or a cottager’s property from being hastily sold for 
half the real value. 

‘In many parts of London, district societies have lately been 
formed. A small annual subscription is collected, whiclvis placed in 
the hands of a few individuals, who voluntarily undertake to investi- 
gate every case of severe distress brought to their knowledge within a 
certain district, and who are empowered to afford such pecuniary as- 
sistance as they may deem advisable. The number of persons who 
have been thus aided in temporary embarrassments and unforeseen or 
undeserved misfortunes, is very considerable. Many families have been 
preserved from total ruin, their clothes redeemed from pawn, and 
they have, after struggling successfully against their difficulties, repaid 
the loan which was afforded them. Such societies might easily be es- 
tablished in country districts ; and, as the person assisted is known 
only to the hand that relieves, a meritorious cottager me often be 
upheld from having recourse to the pauper’s fund, and his spirit of 
honest independence remain unbroken.’ 


The loan of childbed linen, or of a small set of brewin 
utensils, is pointed out as another extremely useful mode o 
benevolence. The former plan is adopted in many places: the 
latter is recommended by its tending to lessen the temptation 
to visit the public-house. The judicious gift of clothes is an- 
other preventive charity of great importance. We have known 
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poor persons kept away from church or chapel, and childrep 

withdrawn from a Sunday school, because they had not clothes 

decent enough to appear in. * Every one knows,’ s says s Mr. 

Slaney, ‘ how much easier it is to preserve, than to regain that 

‘ decent fe eling of self-respect which a poor man loses by ape 
‘ pes aring in rags,’ 

There i is one part ot Mr. Slaney’ bs work, however. which de. 
mands animadversion. In his chapte ron places of amusement 
for the labouring classes, he refers to the frequent interference 
of Government, in former times, with the recreations of the 
poor. ‘Thus, Edward IIL, by proclamation, forbade throwing 
of stones, wood, or iron, playing at band-ball, foot-ball, club. 
ball, and gofl; ‘ not,’ says Stratt, ‘ from any evilin the cames, 

‘ but because they were supposed to divert the minds of the 

‘ populace from more martial pursuits.” In the reign of Henr 
VIIL., to the lst of forbidden sports were added, bowls, 
teunis, cards, and back-gammon. Whatever motive dictated 
these prohtbitory enactments, there can be no question as to 
their arbitrary and injudicious character. ‘ On the other hand,’ 
‘says Mr.S ‘King James, whose appearance is compared, 
‘ by the etre translators of our Bible. to the sun in his 
‘ strength, greatly favoured the amusements of the poor. He 
‘ published a proclamation rebuking precise persons for pro- 
: hibiting honest exercises even ov Sunday s, alter evening ser- 
‘ vice.” Again, ‘ the Puritans,’ we are told, ‘ were for prevents 
‘ ing the amusements of the poor on Sundays and other holi- 
‘ days 5 bat the proclamation of James was renewed in the 

ighth year of Charles 1.” From this passage we mast infer 
ther our Author wishes for a repubheation of the Book of 
Sports,—a measure for which, we should have hoped, no good 
nian or wise man would turn apologist. But before we ad- 
vert to the ope ration of such an enactment, we must de: al with 
our Author's mis-statement. He seems to represent the pro- 
clamation of King James as mtended to repeal the unwise 
prohibitions with which it is contrasted. It had no such ob- 
ject: they were no longer in force. The design of the procla- 
mation lies concealed ander Mr. Slaney’s little word even. It 
is not true, that the Puritans were for preventing the amuse- 
ments of the poor ‘on holidays’: they stood up only for the 
religious observance of the § Sabbath ; and the proc ‘lamation was 
levelled against them,--the very men, by the bye, at whose 
repres sentation and petition, the ‘translation of the Bible was 
undertaken. It was dictated, in part, by King James’s antipa- 
thy to Presbyterianism, one of the distinguishing tenets of 
which, in opposition to the tenets of popery, was the sanctity 
of the Sabbath, which this proclamation impugned and violated 
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with wanton impiety. It was a stretch of royal prerogative 
which atlected to expound or dispense with one statute of the 
Decalogue. But Mr. Slaney must know, that the Puritans de- 
nied the holiuess of any other ‘ holiday’ than the Sabbath; 
and that where the desecration of the Sabbath prevails, it is 
generally connected with a strict observ ance of some one or 
two of the festivals appointed by the Romish Church. 

But we shall not now enter into the theologieal question, 
further than to remark, that the religious observance of the 
Sabbath has always been found an outwork of morality, and, 
in wine cases out of ten, a criminal career is found to com- 
mence with a disregard for its sanctity and obligation. Ac- 
cording to Mr, Slaney’s own argument, therefore, landed pro- 
mrietors and others who encourage the violation of the Sab- 
Eth, act 1u Opposition to their own interests and to the national 
welfare. All crime is an expense and positive burden to the 
community, and their influence, so misdirected, tends to in- 
crease that burden. 

Let us not, however, be misunderstood as if we wished to 
ivoke the aid of the magtstracy to compel a devout observ- 
ance of the Lord’s day. We are ready to admit, that if the 
poor are arbitrarily restricted from following their pleasure on 
that day, they are likely to do worse. We would far rather 
that they should be found exercising themselves in out-door 
sports, than gambling and drinking in the public-house. But 
the worst is, that those who are in the habit of taking their 
pleasure in the one way, will seldom refrain from the other. 
Che public-house has been quaintly termed, the Devil’s chapel; 
and there are few among the poor who frequent no place of 
worship, but are found attendants there. This, the laws would 
in vain be invoked to prevent, unless other means be taken to 
uphold, by influence and example, the decent observance of the 
day, There is one thing, however, which the magistrate might 
and ought to put down; namely, the open buying and selling 
on that day, in contempt of the unrepea'ed* law of the land. 
This is a very different thing from prohibiting amusements. 
The poor are themselves the sufferers, when trade is sutlered to 
be carried on on the Lord’s day. Many are compelled to work, 
who feel it a hardship; others, against both inclination and 
conscience, conform to the bad practice through fear of loss ; 
while the virtuous and religious poor are subjected to an un- 
fair and dishonest competition with the unprincipled, who are 
protected in their dishonest gains and breach of the law by the 
connivance of the magistrate. To protect, then, the religious 
tradesman and the virtuous labourer, the law of the Sabbath 
ought, in respect to trade, to be rigidly enforced. It is no in- 
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fringement of personal liberty, except us all laws—game laws, 
excise laws, and the licensing system—may be considered 4s 
trenching upon it; itis a law of protection, of mercy and of 
kindness, which policy would recommend, if the Sabbath were 
a mere human institution, but which has the still more binding 
character of a Divine stitute. P 

To buy and sell on the Sabbath, as it 1s a more overt outra 
On its sanctity than any species of amusement, so, it tends more 
directly to obliterate all sense of its obligation, and to degrade 
as well as demoralize the poor. Its character as a day of rest, 
a merciful provision of the Deity for the use both of man ahd 
beast, becomes completely lost sight of, and public worship, 
if attended at all, is deprived of half its meaning and interest, 
Not only so, but the humanizing decencies of the Sabbath, the 
self-respect connected with the Sunday-dress, the cleanliness, 
and the disposable leisure of the day, the break which it intro- 
duces in the dull and sordid tenor of worldly occupations,—all 
these are sacrificed, more or less, where so scandalous a dese- 
cration of the day of rest is sanctioned or connived at by the 
magistracy and men of influence. * 

As to amusements, were it not for the public-house, that 
moral pest-house, we should say that the poor must be and 
ought to be left to themselves. Men cannot be made religious 
by statute-law. The only way of leading them to observe the 
day religiously, is by imstructing their minds respecting its 
obligation, providing them with books and other sources of in- 
noeent and useful amusement, and promoting of the formatron 
of domestic habits, by rendering their homes attractive, Mr. 
Slaney has an excellent hint in another chapter, which bears on 


this point. 


‘ A porch to the door of a cottage gives ornament to the outside, 
and comfort within. The cost of a pig-stye and shed for the poor 
man’s harvest, is well expended. <A good garden is, above all, neces- 
sary to a peasant. There he employs his odd hours, and his children 
do something to inure them to industry. On holidays, it is his farm; 
on Sundays, it is his pleasure ground.’ 


“ The Sabbath was made for man,”’ and they are the worst 
enemies of society who would rob him of it. It was made for 
home enjoyments, on which religion frowns not: it only shews 
a “ more excellent way” of promoting them, by superinduci 
on the charities of life, piety and obedience towards God 
“the hope of glory.” 

In conclusion, as Mr. Slaney has addressed himself mainly 
to the opulent landed proprietor, we shall take the fai to 
offer a few remarks to two other classes. And first, the w 
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manufacturer has equal, if not, in many cases, greater oppor- 
tunities of promoting the comfort and melioration of the poor. 
He it is who forms them into a dense population, where viee 
becomes a more deadly contagion, but among whom at thie 
same time it becomes easier to introduce the means of instruc - 
tion and moral iufluence. It is he who has called into exist- 
ence the trun rows of hovels, which some petty builder runs u 
heedless what burden they’may eventually entail on the nadieks 
so long as the rack-rent obtained from each narrow, fragile 
dwelling, yields him his required per-centage. We must not 
look for garden-ground, bee-bench, or pig-stye here, in the. 
crowded purlieus or bye places of the town, into which, to save 
themselves the toil of a wholesome walk, the manufacturin 
population flock by scores and hundreds to live in dirt and 
infection. Now we do say, that society has a strong chim on 
every wealthy employer of manufacturing labourers, to employ 
some portion of Ais expenditure beneficially, rather than profit- 
ably,--more especially by promoting schools, libraries, bene- 
volent societies, Bible societies, saving-banks, and all other 
means of preventive charity. His direct influence 1s often im- 
mense, and it involves a heavy responsibility. 

But, in the mean time, as neither every great land-owner 
nor every wealthy manufacturer can be brought to see his trie 
interest in a just light, nor to feel aright for the welfare of so- 
ciety, can nothing be done by those who are not great or 
wealthy ? There is something in the first survey of a motley, 
crowded, squalid population of a neglected district, that in- 
spies a hopeless es of discouragement. One is ready to 
take up the words of the Prophet, ‘‘ Can these dry bones 
“live?” There is the noisomeness of death attaching to them. 
AR that is lovely in infancy is there obliterated m the sickly, 
stunted offspring of the pauper mothers, seen there in rags and ° 
dirt, No feeling of home can attach to those comfortless 
tenements, and little moral or religious feeling of any kind can 
long subsist in combination with squalid poverty. Where must 
the philanthropist begin? With the children, if he can; but, 
a they cannot be withdrawn from the habits and example of 
their parents, comparatively little good is to be hoped for, if, 
beginning at instructing the children, his efforts terminate 

Now to reform a neighbourhood, a district, is a hope- 
lees undertaki In order to introduce any beneficial change 
inthe habits of an adult population, it is obvious, that an ex- 
pettment must first be made on a small scale ; and who can tell 
ihe efficiency of one good example. . 

What then is the social design of those religious institutions 
which we call churches? What, indeed, we might ask, is the 
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ultimate moral design they are intended to answer; but to up- 
hold, collectively, a high moral standard, and to diffuse, col- 
lectively, a powerful moral influence? This is the true theory 
of a Christian church. Men might agree to worship in the 
same place, and to hear the same minister, and to partake of 
the sacrament together, without any such compact or institu. 
tion as is implied in the idea of such a society. But we are 
apt to talk much of the benefit to be derived to ourselves from 
entering such a body. Would to God that the benefit were 
never problematical! ‘There is a benefit to ourselves attach. 
ing, we readily admit, to every act of religious obedience; and 
the duty of publicly confessing the name of Christ, and ob- 
serving all the ordinances of religion, is binding upon all, 
But we think that persons quite mistake the matter, in looking 
upon this as the final object of the establishment of such socie- 
ties; for in nothing can his own benefit be a legitimate final 
object to a real Christian. It appears to us, that St. Paul 
hints at their real design, when he requires of the church at 
Philippi, that its members should be “ blameless as well as 
“ harmless, and without rebuke, in the midst of a crooked and 
“ perverse nation,” among whom they were collectively to 
* shine as lights in the world, holding forth the word of life.” 

This being admitted, it would seem that such institutions 
present, when efficiently constructed, the very means of be- 
ginning the desired reform in the moral habits of a district, 
A certain portion of the population, and, we would hope, in 
general the best or most improvable portion, is brought di- 
rectly in contact with Christian benevolence. Upon these 
persons—we speak both of members and hodieeondll experi- 
ment must first be made. It must not be concealed, that among 
those who attend our places of worship, there are the ignorant, 
the dirty, the indolent, the wasteful, some who are neither 
harmless nor blameless, and many who shine very darkly, even 
among the class who may be called ‘ good people’ Now the 
clause which makes “ whatsoever is lovely and of good report 
a part of the Christian character, warrants our position, that 
with such persons our economic reform must begin. We 
cannot, it may be, establish a town library: Is there a vestry 
library? We cannot visit all the sick and the afflicted: Is 
there a benevolent society connected with the place of worship, 
that provides at least for the necessities of its own poor? Are 
such members of the church as have tenants of their own, 
anxious to preserve them from being a burden to the parish ; 
and does the poor man find in them a ready friend? Are the 
poor who attend our chapels, bettered in their condition, more 
cleanly, more economical, better informed, through the pains 
taken by hose in a superior station, to instruct or assist them’ 
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Or is it thought doing enough, to preach to them? We pity 
the Christian minister who 1s not better seconded. “ Pure 
religion and undefiled before God, even the Father, is this, to 
visit the widows and the fatherless in their affliction, and to 
keep ourselves unspolted from the world.” To realize this pu- 
rity of separation on the one hand, and this active benevolence 
on the other, is the design of Christian churches; and when 
they fail of this, their utility becomes very questionable. _ But 
were Christians, but animated with the spirit of the institution, 
such societies present an engine of mighty efficiency, like 
every thing of Divine origin or authority, for regenerating 
the svorld, 





Art. XI. Greece in 1823 and 1824; being a Series of Letters and 
other Decuments, on the Greek Revolution. Written during a 
Visit to that Country. By the Honourable Colonel Leicester 
Stanhope. Illustrated with several curious Fac-similes. To 
which is added, the Life of Mustapha Ali. 8vo. pp. $68. Price 
13s. London. 1824. 
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WEVER AL work of considerable interest relating to the ori- 
" gin and progress of the Greek Revolution are lying on our 
table, to which we ought to have paid earlier attention, The 
time is not come, however, for writing the history even of what 
is past, as every day tends to throw further light on the true 
character of the struggle. The present volume contains the 
testimony of an intelligent, brave, and noble-minded indi- 
vidual, founded on his own observation, and will be read with 
the interest it claims. It bears all the marks of authenticity 
and impartiality, and while it is laudably free from the flum- 
mery and aflectation which have been vented on the subject of 
the Greeks, it is adapted to create an increased interest in 
their cause, and to excite the most ardent wishes for their 
SUCCESS, 

Colonel Stanhope offered his services to the Greek Commit- 
tee in the character of their agent, in September, 1823, as a 
substitute for Captain Blaquiere, whose affairs did not allow 
of his proceeding to Greece as had been arranged. He reached 
Missolonghi in December. In May last, he was served with 
an order trom the Adjutant General's office, directing his im- 
mediate return to England. The present volume consists of 
the Colonel’s correspondence, chiefly with Mr. Bowring for the 
information of the Greek Committee, during his absence, in- 
terspersed with some letters addressed to the Greek authorities, 
together with an apppendix of documents. In a letter to Jére- 
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my Bentham, Esq. dated Salona, May 4th, the following ac. 
count is given of the state of parties. 


* The state of Greece is not easily conveyed to the mind of 4 
foreigner. The society is formed, Ist, of the Primates, who lean to 
oligarchy, or ‘Turkish principles of government ; 2dly, of the cap- 
tains, who profess democratical notions, but who are, in reality, for 
power and plunder ; and lastly, of the people, who are irreproachable 
in character, and of course desire to have a proper weight in the con- 
stitution. The people of the Peloponnesus are much under the in- 
fluence of the civil and military oligarchies. Those of Eastern and 
Western Greece are chiefly under the captains. Of these Odysseus 
is the most influential. His father never bowed to the Turkish yoke; 
he was a freeman and a robber. Odysseus himself was brought up 
by the famous tyrant Ali Pacha. He is shrewd and ambitious, and 
has played the tyrant, but is now persuaded that the road to fame 
and wealth is by pursuing good government. He, therefore, follows 
this course, and supports the people and the republic. Negris, who 
once signed his sentence of death, is now his minister. Of the islands, 
Hydra and Spezia are under the influence of some nch oligarchs, 
supported by the rabble, and Ipsara ts purely democratic. 

‘ The parties may be said to be three, Ist. There is Mavrocordato, 
the oligarchs of the islands, and some of those of the Peloponnesus, 
aml the legislative body. These are for order and a mild despotism, 
either under a foreign king, or otherwise. This faction stood high, 
but must now change its principles or lose its power. 2dly, There is 
Colocétroni, and some of the captains, and some of the oligarchs of 
the Morea, who are for power and plunder. This party is going 
down bill at a gallop. And, Sdly, there is Ipsilanti, Odysseus, Ne- 
gris, and the mass who are now beginning to embrace republican 
notions, finding that they cannot otherwise maintain their power. 

‘ Now, the question is, which of these parties should an honest 
man embrace? All have stumbled by endeavouring to hug the best 
of these factions. I have pursued another course, cautiously avoid- 
mg them all Ihave loudly rated all for their vices, and as loudly 
praised them for their good acts. This for one who has no genius 
for political intrigue, tactics, or what is called diplomacy, is the 
safest course, Tt places a man of a plain mind on a level with and 
even above a high-flying politician of the Gentz or Metternich 
school 

‘ Greece and all the islands are tranquil, with the exception of two 
towns, namely Napoli, which is blockaded by the government, and 
Missolonghi, which is disturbed by a body of Suliots, who play the 
proetarians , ; 

‘Civilation and good government are gaining ground, chiefly 
through the means of publicity. There is a great fund of virtue ® 
Greece, but it is monopolized by the peasantry. What 1s most 
wanted is a good representative body, some good pretects, g 
judges, and public writers. Two or three active and strong- 
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Englishmen might do incalculable good in Greece, for the people are 
anxious to improve.” pp. 197—199. 


The public departments in Greece are desoribed im the Re- 
port, sa the following terms. 


‘The Executive Body has hitherto been composed of mea of 
various Characters. At one time influenced by Mavrocordato, when 
the Primates, the Fanariots, and the foreign interests, predominated, 
‘The leading features of the government were then order, aod some 
say intrigue. At another time Colocotroni obtained, by his martial 
fame, bis riches, and his extensive family connections, an ascendancy; 
then prevailed the military power, united at first with the democratic, 
but Metwnrls with oligarchical, interests; and, lastly, a sort of league 
was formed to put down the plunderers. Conduriotti was placed at 
the head of this administration, and the islands assumed their due 
weight. The Executive Body has hitherto exercised a degree of 
power that is inconsistent with republican government. The princi- 
ples of a wild liberty have all along prevailed in Greece, but those 
of civil liberty are only beginning to be duly appreciated and followed. 
The depredations of the military chiefs and oligarchs have brought 
home to the bosoms of the peasantry the blessings of order, and of 
security for person and property. They begin with arms in their 
hands to defend their aM and purses; and they look to their repre- 
sentatives for the proper appropriation of their revenues, and the ge- 
neral direction of their armies and fleets. 

‘ The Legislative Body is composed of persons selected by the 
civil and military oligarchs and the people. They naturally lean to 
the interests of their electors. They are respectable in character, 
but, like most other public functionaries in Greece, are deficient in 
intellectual aptitude, and have but little knowledge of business. They 
are friends to order, and enemies to all extortion, and they are careful 
of the people’s money. Nothing could exceed the firmness and dig- 
nity of their conduct when attacked by the emissaries of Colocotroni. 
To raise the character of this body is an object of primary importance. 
This is to be effected by making the people take a strong interest in 
the elections ; by pointing out to them able men for their representa- 
tives ; by selecting some important person for their president; and by 
giving publicity to their proceedings. My exertions have been di- 
rected to these ends.’ 

* 7 * * * 


‘ Prefects.—This is a government of Prefects. Under newly-form- 
ed states, it is absolutely necessary that strong power should be vested 
in certain persons, in every district, and that they should be made re- 
sponsible for the constitutional exercise of it. Unless these local 
authorities are established, whatever the vigour of the central con- 
trol, the distant provinces fall a prey to some despot, or to anarchy. 
ln Greece, the Prefects are ill selected. Instead of having a lead- 
ing influence in their districts, they are generally the tools of the 
puncipal Primates or Captains. 
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‘ The Primates—are addicted to Turkish habits and principles of 
government. In the Morea they have great influence. In Eastern 
and Western Greece, that of the Captains predominates. Hydra js 
ruled by the Primates, who are under the dominion of the maritime 
mob. The government of Spetzia is somewhat similar, but Ipsara is 
influenced by constitutional maxims. The other islands are under 
mild administrators 

* State of the Greek Church —The ceremonies of the Greek 

church are tawdry and irrational. The priests, though they possess 
considerable influence, do not appear to have the same prepondera- 
ting sway over their flocks that is exercised in some catholic coua- 
tries. ‘This may be attributed to their poverty and to the counter. 
action of the Mahommedan religion. Where toleration and a vatie 
of religions prevail, there the power of the priests must be suibdiued, 
except within the pale of the established state creed. The Greek 
yriests were greatly instramental in bringing about the glorious revo- 
lation. They traversed the country, and enlisted their votaries in 
the honourable plot; they fought in the ranks of the noble insurgents, 
and many of them are permanently engaged as soldicrs, and some as 
captains. During the period of their military service, they are sus- 
pended from the exercise of their ecclesiastical functions. This rale 
does not extend to peaceful employments. The vice-president of the 
legislative body and the minister of the interior are of the clerical 
order. The priests are industrious, Most of them are engaged in 
agriculture and other useful labours. The dress of the pastors, when 
not on duty, in the country, is like that of the peasantry, and they 
are only distinguished from them by their beards. I every where 
found both the people and the clergy most anxious to receive the 
Scriptures in their native tongue.’ 


The Greek navy, Col. Stanhope represents to be of the same 
character as the Greek army: ‘ not equal to cope with the 
‘combined Turkish fleet, but it has gained a mastery over it 
, by ts superior seamen and tactics.” It is composed chiefly 
of merchant brics trom Hydra, Spetzia, and Ipsara, about 
eighty sail. The greatest alarm prevailed, when it was heard 
that the Leypti in fleet had sailed; but it had the eood etlect 
of producing a greater degree of union. ‘ Mavromichaeli and 
‘ Niketas,’ writes Colonel S., * have jomned the government. 
‘ Colocotron: held out till the people of Caritena, his own dis- 
‘trict, obliged him to follow the example.’ 

Colonel S. anticipates, in his letter of May 22, that the 
Turkish and Egyptian forces would effect their landings, and 
succeed in their tirst efforts. ‘ But with the winter comes the 
‘ebb: then is the time for the Greeks to commence their block- 
‘ades and sieges, and to march.’ The sequel is known. The 
Egyptians did not effect their landing, and Greece has obtaine¢ 
another respite from the invader. May her rulers wisely im- 
prove the interval, in the consolidation of what she wants stil! 
more than money—a national covernment ! 
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Art. XII. SELECT LITERARY INFORMATION. 


la the press, a Vindication of those 
Citizens of Geneva, and other Persons, 
who have recently exerted themselves 
for the Revival of Scriptural Religion in 
that City, in reply to the Summary of 
M. Chenevieére. In Letters to the Edi- 
tor of the Mouthly Repository. By J. 
I’ve Smith, D.D. 

“Nearly ready, a second edition, with 
additions, of ** Elements of Thought.” 
By Isaac Taylor, pun, | vol. 12mo. 

‘In the press, a new edition, being the 
seventh, of Buck’s Treatise on Religi- 
ous Experience, 

Also, the eighth and conclading vo- 
lume of Sketches of Sermons, furnished 
by their respective Authors, with Iln- 
dexes of Subjects, Texts, &c. 

ln the press, Walladmor. Freely 
translated from the English of Walter 
Scott. Translated from the German 
Svivan Sketches, by the Author of Flora 
Domestica. 8vo, 

In the press, and speedily will be pub- 
lished, Cantos I. and IL. of ‘‘ The Mue 
seum.”” By John Ball. 

tn the press, Le Nonveau Tableau de 
Leigh, on Guide de PEtranger dans la 
Capitale de P Angleterre. 

The Rev. Luke Booker, LL.D. Vicar 
of Dudley, is printing Lectures on the 
Lord’s Prayer, with Two Discourses on 
interesting and tmportant Subjects, 
which will be published in November. 

A second edition of the Fruits of Ex- 


perience, with considerable additions, 
by Joseph Brasbridge, is nearly ready. 

A Lady has been some time occupied 
on a Work, which will shortly be pub- 
lished under the title of  Urauia’s Mir- 
ror,” or a View of the Heavens; con- 
Sisting of thirty-two large cards, on 
which are represented, all the Constel- 
lations visible in the British Empire, on 
a plan perfectly original. Accompanied 
with a Familiar Treatise on Astronomy, 
by J. Aspin. 

A work bearing the title of “ Reve- 
lations of the Dead Alive,” from the 
pen of a successiul dramatic writer, 
will be published immediately. 

Mr. John H. Parry will speedily pub- 
lish, the Cambrian Plutarch, or Lives of 
the most eminent Welshimen. In 1 vol. 
Svo. 

An Original System of Cookery and 
Contectionery, embracing all the varie- 
ties of English and Foreign Practice, 
with numerous illustrative plates, the 
result of more than thirty years experi- 
ence in families of the first distinction, 
by Conrad Cooke; is nearly ready for 
publication. | vol. 12mo. 

Mr. W. T. Brande, has in the press, 
a Manual of Pharmacy. 1 vol 8vo. 

In the press, the fourth volume of 
Grant’s History of the English Church 
aud Sects, bringing duwn the narrative 
tu 1810, 
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Art. XIII. LIST OF WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, 


James Dancan’s (late Ogle, Duncan, 
and Co.) Catalogue of Books. Part LI. 
Contaimne a most extensive Collection 
in Theology, English and Foreign, 
Oriental Manuscripts, &c. at unusually 
low prices, in consequence of J. D. re- 
tinng trom this branch of the business. 


MEDICINE. 


A New and Philosophical System of 
Medical Science. By J. Parkinson, 
MD. Part I. 4to. 6s. sewed. 

Medical and Surgical Cases ; selected 
during a practice of thirty-eight years. 
By Eaward Sutleffe, Queen-street, Lon- 
don. 8vo. 


MISCELLANBOUS. 
The Contributions of Q. Q. to a Pe- 


riodical Work, with some Pieces not 
before published. By the late Jane 
Taylor. 2 vols. 12mo. 9s, 

The Mirvao Family, or Christian 
principle developed in early Lite. 12a, 
JS. 

Letters on the Character and Poeti- 
cal Genws of Lord Byron. By Sit 
Egerton Brydges, “art. post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 

Essay op the Beneficial Direction of 
Rural Expenditure. By Robert A. 
Slaney, Esq. Barrister at Law. | 2mo. 
os. Od. 

Typographia, or the Printers’ Instruc- 
tor; including an Account of the Origin 
of Printing, with Biographical Notices 
of the Printers of England, from Caxton 
to the close of the Sixteenth Century, 
&c. &c. By J. Johnson, Printer. 2 vols. 
S2mo, Il, 10s. 12m0. Sl. Svo. 41. 4s. 
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480 Last of Works reeently Published. 


The Clerical Portrait; a Study for a 
Young Divine. 8vo. 7s. 

An Answer to a Pseudo-Criticism of 
the Greek and English Lexicon, which 
appeared in the Second Number of the 
Westminster Review. By John Jones, 
LL.D. 8vo. 2s. sewed. 


POETRY. 


Poems and Poetical Translations. 
By Samuel Gower, 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

Nouveaux Cantiques Chrétiens pour 
les Assemblées des Enfans de Dieu. 
Par Cesar Matan, Ministre de Christe. 
J2mo, 2s, 


THEOLOGY. 


A compendious View of the original 
Dispensation established with Adam, 
and of the Mediatorial Dispensation 
established through Christ: designed te 
illustrate their connexion and analogy. 
By David Russell, Minister of the Gos- 
pel, Dandee. P2mo. 5s. 6d. 

The moral Government of God vin- 
dicated, in Observations on the System 
of Theology, taught by the Rev. Dr. 
Hawker, Vicar of Charles, Plymouth. 
By Isaiah Birt. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Lectures on the Ten Commandments. 
By the Rev. W. H. Stowell. Svo. 7s. 6d. 


The Christian Spirit which is essen. 
tial to the trinmph of the Kingdom of 
God: a discourse delivered at the annual 
general meeting of the Baptist Mj. 
sionary Society, June 23, 1824. By 
Christopher Anderson. 8vo. Is. 6d.” 

The Eternity of Divine Mercy esta. 
blished, and unconditional Reprobation 
discarded: in remarks opon Dr. Adam 
Clarke’s Sermon, published in the Me. 
thodist Magazine, for Sept. 1824. By 
William Calton, Pastor of the Baptist 
Charch, at Uley, Gloucestershire. 

A Dissertation, intended to explain, 
establish, and vindicate, the doctrine of 
Election. By W. Hamilton, D.D. Mi- 
nister of Strathblane. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Morning Meditations; or a_ series of 
Reflections on various passages of Serip- 
ture and Scriptural Poetry. By the 
Author of the Retrospect. 18mo, 4s, 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Richmond and its Vicinity, with a 
Glance at Twickenham, Strawberry Hill, 
and Hampton Court. By Joho Evans, 
LL.D. Author of the Juvenile Tourist, 
&e. 4s. 

The Modern Traveller. Part VIL 
Brazil continued, 2s, 6d 


